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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. 
MR. JAMES’ NEW HISTORICAL ROMANCE. 
- Russell; a Tale’ of the Reign of Charles II. 


by 


Man an Animal.—“* Well, well! under those 
circumstances, I am quite willing,’ answered Dick 
Myrtle. ‘ I can trust to your word, I know, Lord 
Francis ; and you can trust to my, wit where con- 


G. P. R.. James, Esq. Post 8vo, 3 vols. Smith, | trivance is required ; for I have had a long appren- 


Elder, and Co. 


| ticeship in watching and circumventing one beast 


Ir is wonderful with what truth Mr. James paints | or another; and, after all, a man is but a two-legged 


his panoramas of t 
licacy he marke 
he throws in the —and with what skill 
and fancy he suppli@s.the deficiencies caused by 
the lapse of time. Fertile as is his pen, his his- 
torical novels never betray a want of knowledge 
of the period of which he is treating; but, on the 
contrary, generally leave impressions of admiration 
at the manner with which the author seems to have 
identified himself in. thought, speech, and custom, 
with the particular epoch of history which is the 
groundwork of-his story. Russell exhibits these 
excellencies in an especial degree; and carries us 
to the licéntious days of the second Charles and 
the Rye House plot, with a power and verisimili- 
tude that are quite captivating; indeed, so great is 
the influence upon us, that it ig next to impossible 
to put down the book. until the last page. has 
brought us to the close of one of the best histori¢al 
tales,—and all haye been excellent,—that has 
hitherto emanated from Mr. James’ pen. 

With so continuous an interest, the difficulty of 
extracting any passage that would justly exhibit 
the author, without infringing upon the mysteries 
of the story, is more than usually difficult; indeed, 
to do justice, we should have to pirate the whole of 
the first two volumes; and we fancy that would be 
quoting rather more of an author than he would 
think desirable. _ Luckily, however, our space for- 
bids even the idea of such wholesale extraction, and 
we must therefore content ourselves with such 
morsels as we can isolate from the tale. These all 
display Mr. James in happy touches of description, 
pathos, simile, or humour; and will, we hope, be 
sufficient to recommend this admirably. written 
story to the most extensive popelarity. 

Truth in Nature.—“ Seated at a table with se- 
yeral papers before her, from which she had been 
copying some passages, was a lady.of perbaps three 
and twenty years of age. Her features were not 
altogether regular; but there was a charm in the 
expression, a brightness, a frankness, a winning 
truthfulness of look, which was more than beauti- 
ful. ‘Her form, too, was perfect, and though the 
complexion was brown, yet it was clear, and warmed 
with the hue of health. By her side, and looking 
over lier shoulder, was one we have seen before, 
and therefore I need not describe him farther. 
Francis Vipont, or Virepont, leaned one hand upon 
the table, and pointed to a part of the page be- 
fore his sister, saying, ‘ Do not write that, Emme- 
line. It is not true, and falsehood in verse is a 
corpse decked with flowers. Oh, what a thing is 
truth, my dear sister!’ ‘A jewel rarely found,’ 
answered the Lady Emméline, ‘yet not valuable 
for that alone, Francis. “1 think, Francis, that in 
art as well as morals, truth is the great foundation 
of all excellence. We may add ornaments, but thé 
ornaments must themselves be true, and the dig- 
position of them according to the inherent truth rf 
nature, It is all the same with. the poem, 
Statue, Hi, Pajosing: they ate the expression of 
truths. TI ie en, the imagination is in te ar- 
rangement n the selectién. How any 
shocks the mind in pe that has not truth ue tis 

how any combination of colours that were 
J in nature offends the eye !’” 





of old—with what de- | sort of a beast, not quite as shrewd as a fox, nor 
its—with what decision | 


quite so persevering as a weasel.’”’ 

Sunrise.—“ Exactly in proportion as . pleasures 
are artificial, man wearies of them. To be dura- 
ble, they must be those of nature. . We. lose not 
our delight in some of the arts indeed, because 
they are either representations of nature, such as 
painting and sculpture, or the sweetest tones of 
nature’s ever-varying voice, such as poetry and 
music. But it is the face of nature herself which 
offers the only undying enjoyment upon earth. 
Ever, ever appealing to the heart, and telling with 
a deep mysterious voice of God’s goodness and ex- 
cellence, she awakens imagination to soar up with 
the wings of the lark, and sing that song of praise 
which is to be eternal. Not in the beauty of forms 
or colours lies the charm alone, not in the varied 
woods or shining streams, or blue mountains; not 
in the towering cliff or sloping hill, or wavy valley, 
or winding river, but in the mysterious sense of 
God in all, is the deep sublime of nature's loveli- 
ness. How beautiful is the rising of the sun! How 
unalterable the pleasure it affords! . Morning after 
morning do I see it spread the glories of day 
over the firmament, and many have been the 
strange, the happy, the hopeful, the sad, the so- 
lemn circumstances in which it has risen for mein 
life. Yet never have I felt the sight come with 
weariness ; never has it been aught but lovely to 
my eyes. Ever, ever speaking good in a sweet 
tongue, it has counselled rejoicing, or peace, or 
hope, or resignation.’”- 

Appetite—"* I have‘brought you some bread and 
cheese, and some beer,’ said Johnny Green, as 
soon as the door was opened, and he stood beside 
them in the monks’ gallery. ‘Thank you heartily, 
John,’ replied Dick Myrtle; ‘ score it to me, and 
double the score, for my stomach feels as if hunger 
had worn a hole in it.’” 

Parental Feeting.—‘‘ What a strange sensation 
passed. through his heart as he thus thought— 
strange.and most sweet, a yearning longing not to 
be described, which is balmy, even when, as in his 
case, it cannot be gratified. There is nothing like 
parental love in a heart susceptible of deep devo- 
tion. All other feelings have more or less of earth 
in them; this is the pure light from heaven.” 

Street Reflections.— Memories crowded on him, 
the forms and thoughts of other years peopled the 
streets anew. There were figures glided amongst 
the many that passed by him, which no eye could 
see but his. There were the peace of former days, 
the bounding hopes of youth, aud the proud feeling 
of honest security ; and the many loved and known, 
some lost to earth, some to honour, some to friend- 
ship—all moving before his eyes, and coming back 
to the gate of memory, like ghosts returning to the 
habitations they had dwelt in, pale, unsubstantial, 
yet bearing all the lineamenjs of life.” 

Spoilt Children. of Fortune.—“ There was. too 
much of the child in’ his character, and his petu- 
lance always required an object on which to ex- 
pend itself. » The great, the wealthy, the fortunate 
of this world, know hot what children they are to 
those who Wiew them philosophically. Take one 
of them, and reason with hime. You.will find his 
intellect good, his jadgment sound, his education 








high, perhaps his talent superior ; and yet in how 
many things he is still a child—in his impatience 
of contradiction, in his irritation under disappoint- 
ment, in his high estimation of trifles, in his fond- 
ness for toys and sweets, in his supercilious con-; 
tempt, or still more supercilious condescension, for 
all that he considers inferior to himself—for, the 
good things he cannot understand, for .the, high 
things he is incapable of estimating,—in all this he 
is_a child. His toys and sweets may not come 
from the toyman or the’ confectioner, but they are 
more-dangerous, and cloy sooner ; and _as for su- 
perciliousness, there is nothing, so, much so as a 
spoiled boy.” 

Life's Difficulties. —“ The first thing, depend upon 
it, Charles, is to.look upon a new life,with a, dif- 
ferent eye; to resolve firmly and strongly to grapple 
with the change which fortune has forced. upon 
you, and to wring from it all.the benefits which it 
is capable of yielding; to cast away vain regrets, 
and make ready for the future as a pew being: As 
you cannot fit your fate to yourself; fityourself to 
your fate ; and it is wonderful how soon. you will 
find difficulties vanish, disgusts disap new, 
sources of pleasure spring up where, you, ex~ 
pected them. If there be any thing, in the. past 
which goes beyond regret—any thing, I mean, that 
you condemn, repair it as far as you have means, 
so that the shadow of things that you have left 
behind may not cloud the sunshine of those before 
you.” 

How true.—“ Men will confess vice or crime, but 
not acknowledge weakness: or folly.” 

The Furrows of Age.—‘ In middle age, in the 
decline,of life, there is a harmony between care and 
man; it is the lichen upon the ruin., We. expect, 
we are not surprised-.or shocked, to see it; but upon 
the happy, happy face of early years, to see the 
marks of carkingp bt has something sadly dis- 
sonant,to;the preconceptions of the heart.” 

Lord William Russell.—‘* Lord Russell, however, 
knew. his-fate; it was a conviction that nothing 
could shake, an impression not to be effaced, that 
he was to be one of the first victims to the regained 
ascendancy of the court. »He: was as well aware as 
the King, that despotic power could never be raised 
upon a secure basis in England aslong as he lived, 
aud that therefore he was already doomed to die. 
But still he suffered not that consciousness of his 
coming fate to depress him, to weigh upon his 
spirits, or agitate his calm and resolute mind. - He 
could sit down and think of death as tranquilly as, 
of a journey to the country; andhe did so. With 
his head leaning on his hand, he remained for. 
nearly an hour in meditation; but he had cast 
away from him.all recollection. of the conversation 
just past, of the hopes expressed by his dear wife, 
of the arguments and instructions of his lawyers ; 
and he suffered his mind to run over the years far 
gone, till, travelling along the diminishing path, it 
reached the misty period of youth, almost of child- 
hood. He remembered when he was a little boy, 
a younger brother, at a country school; and then, 
when, fresh from college, he had set out.upon his 
travels, little less a boy than when under the mas- 
ter’s ferule, and how he had talked at Lyons with 
Christina, the murderer. of Monaldeschi, and, had 
run away from his brother at Augsburg to go and 
seek the army of the Swedes at_Ulm; and how he 
had trifiled amongst the gay dames and wits of 
Paris, and sported and fought duels in the capital 
of his own land, after the Restoration. . He re- 
gretted those times; he repented many of the acts 
then done and the opportunities neglected ; but 
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yet he could not help feeling his heart warm to 
the memories of the young days, when life in all 
its brightness was before him, although in the 
world’s wilderness of flowers he might have some- 
times lost his way. But then, as he cast his eyes 
to scenes nearer to the dark present, fresher and 
less tarnished joys appeared. He sawher he most 
loved-in her young beauty, as he had first beheld 
her; he ran over the period of his courtship and 
his marriage; he remembered the birth of each 
child, the sicknesses, the anxieties, which ‘had 
visited his domestic home; the pleasures, bright 
and pure, which had effaced the traces of those 
griefs, like the sun’s rays blanching the spotted 
web of life. On that last period, how fondly, how 

roudly rested his thoughts! He felt that since 
his marriage with that excellent woman he had 
been daily becoming more firm, more noble, more 
virtuous, more Christian ; that the personal cou- 
rage which had always distinguished him had be- 
come moral courage, which nothing could daunt, 
nothing could shake; that to her he owed the firm- 
ness, at least in a degree, which would enable him 
to part even from herself, not without a regret, but 
without a weakness. He sat, then, and called up 
the image of each person whom he had loved 
through life, his noble father, his brothers, his sis- 
ters, good old John Thornton, and Nidd, and Ca- 
vendish; and the face of each fair child came 
bright, and looked at him in the gloom of night 
and the solitude of the prison. But those old me- 
mories shook him not. To the virtuous and the 
wise there is a vigour in tenderness, a strength 
derived from the holy affections of the heart. They 
had been the good whom he had loved through life, 
and he felt that he would be worthy of their love 
in death. He took no resolution how to act in the 
coming scenes, or what to say, or how to demean 
himself. There was but one course for him, one 
way, one line of action for such a mind as his. He 
could have sooner bent the stubborn malice of his 
enemies to mercy, than his own calm and upright 
nature to a meanness. He wanted no forethought, 
he required no support but what he had.” 

And here we must close our notice, having only 
to add that the characters of all the actors are 
worthy of the scenery which Mr. James has painted 
around them; that he has 

“ Held the mirror up to nature, 
And shewn the very age and body of the time 
Its form and pressure ;” 
and, in a word, produced a novel that must add to 
his already superabundant fame. 








RYE AND THE CINQUE PORTS. 

The History and Antiquities of the Town and Port of 
Rye, with incidental Notices of the Cinque Ports. 
By Wm. Holloway. 8vo, pp.616. J. R. Smith. 

Nor long since, at a public dinner at which a cer- 

tain well-known noble personage presided, a gen- 

tleman proposed the health of the prelate of one 
of our newly-founded colonial sees, the Bishop of 

T » whereupon the said noble chairman ex- 

claimed, “‘ The Bishop of T- ? T ? Where 

the d—1 is that?” Now it is just possible that 
some of our readers may in the same spirit ask, 

“* Rye? where upon earth is Rye?” Reader, did 

you ever, in casting your eye over a map of our 


many-countied island, observe the figure that Sussex | k 


makes among its neighbours? If you never did, 
we can inform you that it is exactly that of a leg- 
less ‘pig, hard by whose tail the topographer finds 
located the goodly old city of Chichester; and 
should he thence take his course eastward longi- 
tudinally to the opposite end —“ going,” as one 
may say, “ the whole hog”—he will arrive at this 
said town of Rye, which forms, as it were, a “ jewel’’ 
in the “ snout” of the swine aforesaid. But lest 
any good townsman of Rye should be scandalised 
by the application of such observations as these to 
his “ancient town,’’ we hasten to make the amende 


honorable by remarking, that this little port, though 
not much known to Englishmen generally, is really 
a place of considerable importance, as well histori- 





cally and archzologically as in relation to politics 
and commerce —a fair representative, in fact, of 
numbers of our old country towns, which mind 
their own business, and interfere but little with 
other people's. Of the history, antiquities, and 
statistics of this place, Mr. Holloway has under- 
taken a careful investigation ; and the result of his 
labours appears in the handsome octavo of 600 
pages before us. 

Rye, known in earlier periods only through the 
medium of scanty records, first rises to historical 
importance some time previously to the reign of 
King John, when it was incorporated with the 
Cinque Ports. In the reign of Edward the Third 
it began to send two members to parliament, and 
so continued to do until the passing of the Reform 
Act deprived it of one. In 1378, and again in 
1448, it was burnt by the French. In 1573, it re- 
ceived a visit from “ Good Queen Bess,” who was 
pleased on the occasion to designate it “ Rye 
Royal.” About this time Rye became a great 
resort for Protestant refugees from France; and 
in 1582 no fewer than fifteen hundred were located 
here. They seem to have met with a favourable 
reception, and their descendants remained in Rye 
for several generations. Such are some of the 
main incidents in the history of Rye, which Mr. 
Holloway has carefully amplified and illustrated. 
It would be foreign to the scope of the Literary 
Gazette to give any thing like an analysis of his 
labours; we shall therefore only notice, for the 
benefit of our readers, a few points of general in- 
terest, assured that all who feel more intimately 
concerned in the affairs of Rye will make them- 
selves masters of the volume itself. 

In the ancient Customal of the town, printed by 
by Mr. H., are some curious illustrations of the 
manners of other days: ez. gr. “ if the mayor be 
stricken by hand, or by weapon, he that striketh 
him shall lose that hand that he striketh with, if 
the mayor will.” Ifa man was found cutting a 
purse, he had one of his ears cut off; if he re- 
turned to the town, he lost his remaining ear; 
while a second return jeopardised his life. Oh, the 
“good old times,’’ when corporation-officials could 
enforce such sanguinary laws as these! 

A newly-made freeman paid twenty shillings for 
his privileges, besides one shilling for bottles and 
hooks, i.e. to a friend for providing leathern buckets 
for carrying water, and iron hooks for pulling down 
buildings, in case of fire; a very necessary provi- 
sion in a place where nearly every house was built 
of timber. “ At the conclusion of his oath, the 
new freeman in Rye exclaimed ‘ So God me help,’ 
while he of Winchelsea said, ‘So God me help, and 
All Saints.’ In the former place, he kissed the 
mayor ; in the latter, the Bible.” 

Upon the ably written ‘‘ parliamentary history” 
and the “local history” of Rye, we shall not touch, 
but hasten onwards to the account of St. Mary’s 
Church, which affords some amusing and curious 
extracts. Rye Church, a large and interesting 
fabric, in various styles of architecture, is fortunate 
in such a historian as Mr. Holloway ; and particu- 
larly so in the possession of an early register, 
and a still earlier churchwardens’ account-book, 
both of which abound in characteristic notices. In 
og ra are many entries of the following 

ind: 

** 1573, Feb. 4. Pierre Lasné, the son of Guil- 
laume Lasné, professor of physic, and preacher in 
the French Church, banished for the gospel, was 
born in Rye, on this day.’’ 

“ 1575, Dec. 27th. Baptized John, son of Petter 
Gapen, of the town of Dieppe, banished for the 
word of God.” : 

“ 1574, May 24th. Petter, the son of Petter 
Coignard, French, in exile for the gospel.” 

In 1544 the plague carried off 385 persons, and 
in 1580 upwards of 1200 more. 

From the churchwardens’ book, we select the 
following : 

“1513. Received of Thos, Olyoe, for Christ's 
share in herring-season, 8s, 








“1515. Paid for hallowing a chalice at Apple. 
dore, 1s. 

“1516. Received St. Mary's share of herrings, 

“ The man of Winchelsea that made the clock, 
in full payment of his bargain, 6s. 8d.” 

The proverb, “ As poor as a church-mouse,” jg 
essentially Protestant ; for before the Reformation 
we find frequent entries like this: 

‘“* Ratsbane for the church, 5d. 

© 1522. Paid for a coate made when the Resur- 
rection was played, for him that in playing repre- 
sented the part of Almighty God, 1s. 

“* Soldering on St. Catherine (!), 1s. 3d. 

“ 1534. A pottle of malmsey and pennerd of 
cake to the clerks at Ascension, 7d,” 

The death of Henry VIII. brought about a new 
state of things; and in the first year of his suc- 
cessor, we find 1/. 13s. 4d. expended “ for cleansing 
the church from popery!” And again : 

“« Mending and white-lining divers places where 
the images stood, 4s. 10d.” 

And though last, not least : 

For MENDING the Ten Commandments !” 

The accession of Mary restored matters to some- 
what of ancient shape; and disbursements are re- 
corded * for hanging up cloths on the altar,” 
** making up the sepulchre,” “ for a mass-book,” 
‘a home-bush to set candles on at Christmas,” 
“ bringing the rood from London,” &c. At her 
death, in turn, the church was once more “cleansed ;” 
and in 1560, we find entries such as these: 

** Paid to the painter for writing of the Scrip- 
tures in the church, 1/. 11s. 8d. 

“ To Mr. Davison, for taking it out of the Bible, 
and for his pain to read it to the painter, 0/. 1s. 8d.” 

Under 1567 is a disbursement the nature of 
which Mr. H. seems not to comprehend : 

“ Paid to Robert Jarford, for making of the 
book of rates for the taking of choke and rowke, 
and such lyke.”” 

“ Choke” and “ rowke’”’ have no reference to 
armour, but are simply the ancient spellings of 
chough and rook. A statute of, we believe, the 
reign of Henry VIII. commands the churchwar- 
dens of parishes to see to the destruction of these 
birds, which were supposed to be injurious to the 
farmer. We have ourselves seen, in churchwar- 
dens’ accounts, payments of small fees to the de- 
stroyers of foxes and badgers. 

‘* Semper eadem,” the motto which Mr. H., at 
p. 510, ascribes to Mr. Southwell, is that of Queen 
Anne. In going through the volume, we have met 
with a few other errors or misapprehensions, as at 
p- 269, “ Danes’ for “ Picts ;”” at p. 283, “ D.’’ for 
**R, (Richard) Earl of Cornwall.’ ©“ Hull,” at 
p. 286, does not “ signify hole, from ‘ hule,’ Scotch,” 
but a hill, this being the medieval orthography, as 
might be proved from innumerable authorities. 
The village of Guildford, near Rye, did not borrow 
its designation from Mr. Guildford’s family, but 
vice versd. And while applying our friendly cri- 
ticisms, we must regret the total absence of an 
index, which every volume of this magnitude ought 
to possess; and the modernised spelling of ancient 
documents is a fault which we should have sup- 
posed our author’s love for olden matters would 
have led him to avoid. 

Mr. Holloway’s biographical notices of Rye 
worthies are very interesting. From them we 
learn that John Fletcher the dramatist, and coad- 
jutor of Beaumont, was a native of this place, where 
his father was vicar. The memoir of Samuel 
Jeake, author of that excellent and rare volume, 
The Charter of the Cinque Ports, is well drawn up; 
and the Diary of his son, Samuel Jeake, the younger, 
is a pleasant piece of gossipping autobiography. 
Like his father, he held the principles of Puritanism, 
which exposed both to much persecution, and was 
also author of several ms, treatises on subjects 
connected with arithmetic, grammar, rhetoric, and 
astrology. To his fondness for the latter subject, 
his Diary bears ample testimony : ar 

“©1670, June 16th. About 11-r.m., going into 
a room by dark, I fell through a hole in the floor 
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into a cellar up to my middle in water; but through 
the good providence of God did neither fall into 
the well, nor dash my head against the cellar-walls, 
though near both, so that T had not the least hurt, 
Behold the position of Heaven at that instant!’ 
Here follows a horoscope, in which is set forth the 
prevalence of the watery signs.” 


Again: 

“ Sept. 30th, 1693. Towards evening, return- 
ing home from Robertsbridge, and by the way, 
about 30 m. p. 6, in a dark lane, riding cross a 
descent, made by a rivulet of water, the girth being 
loose, my saddle, for want of a crupper, ran for- 
ward on the neck of my horse, and I was twice 
like to be thrown off, where I might have been 
drowned, or trodden under foot by my horse, or, 
at least, have been all wet. But the good hand of 
God directed me to stop, and retire before I was 
quite off; and the horse being very gentle, did not 
impede it. The figure of the heaven for this move- 
ment is as followeth.’”” — 

That a devotee to such mystic lore should be a 
believer in popular superstitions, is by no means 
remarkable : 

“61666, Sept. 23d. Just as I went to bed I 
thought I heard a great sigh at the further end of 
my chamber.’ 

“©1671, June 19th. I went with Mr. John 
Weekes to his father’s house at Westfield to tarry 
there five or six days, where, lodging with him, we 
saw, on the 23d, in the morning, when we awaked, 
that a bed-staff, which in the evening before was 
stuck up at his side of the bed, was now found 
placed on my side, between two others which were 
set there the night before; and that two other bed- 
staffs, that were missing the same evening, and, as 
we well remembered, sought for in a chair that 
stood on my side of the bed, were this morning 
when I arose found lying in the same chair. This 
seemed somewhat strange; and being pretty well 
satisfied that none of the family were concerned in 
it, I cannot yet resolve it into any other cause than 
the ridiculous and trifling actions of some of the 
meanest rank among the infernal spirits; especially 
for that, upon discourse of this, I had the relation 
of some other such-like trifles acted in the very 
same chamber.’”’ 

We may well excuse the prevalence of super- 
stitious notions among the ignobile vulgus of the 
seventeenth century, when a pious, educated, and 
well-informed merchant, could write in such a 
strain as this. 

But we must here close our notice—drawn out, 
perhaps, to an undue length—of a very interesting 
and praiseworthy book, written in a truly liberal 
and patriotic spirit, by expressing a hope that it 
will meet with a ready and remunerating sale 
among the inhabitants of the locality whose his- 
tory it so ably narrates. 








THE CHURCH AND RELIGION IN ENGLAND. 
Glimpses of the Old World. By the Rev. J. A. 
Clark, D.D. With a Memoir of his Life, by the 
Rev. Dr. S. H. Tyng. 2 vols. London: S. 
Bagster and Son. 
A rourtH edition.says enough for the popularity 
of this interesting work ; to which we have now to 
add a sequel, consisting of 
Recollections of England, in one volume, by the 
Biographer of Dr. Clark, Dr. Tyng, Rector of St. 
George’s, New York. This episcopal minister fol- 
lowed the example of his friend in a visit to Eng- 
land, and his observations on his reception, and 
what he saw amongst us, and what he thought of 
some of our doings, appear to be especially worthy 
of the religious world with which he mixed through- 
out his entire visit. He attended and spoke at 
public meetings, and took part in many conferences 
and other acts of the movers in our Christian asso- 
ciations, He also made the acquaintance and heard 
the sermons of some of our highest and our most 
popular preachers; and upon them and the services 
of their places of worship his remarks are such as 
to deserve rather more than passing consideration. 





Let it always be remembered that his spirit towards 
us is friendly and brotherly. There is no national 
antipathies or acrimony; but a fair and untramelled 
estimate. We will offer a few examples. He went 
to the Literary Fund dinner, and says: 

“I saw many of those whose names are known 
in the literary world; such as Hallam, Moore, 
Campbell,* and many others, whom I have not 
room to describe. The speeches were ordinary; 
and after having heard a few, my curiosity was 
abundantly gratified, and I left the place at an early 
hour. On this, as on every occasion, I was deeply 
impressed, and, I must say, not a little pleased, 
with the loyalty of the English people. In all my 
observations there, the conclusion was the more 
fixed in my mind, that the nation was probably 
never so much devoted to the monarch, nor the 
crown ever so popular, as at the present time.” 

With some matters at Cambridge our author was 
still less pleased. 

“ After seeing,” he says, “ the beautiful Chapel 
of King’s, the immense and luxurious dining-hall 
of Trinity, and the perfect seclusion of Jesus Col- 
lege, I understood the saying of King James, that 
if he ‘ were at Cambridge he would pray at King’s, 
dine at Trinity, and sleep at Jesus.’ I could not 
but jest a little with my friends upon the remnant 
of monastic maceration of the flesh which these 
college provisions seemed still to keep up in a Pro- 
testant University. My Sabbath was a peaceful 
and interesting one. Early in the morning I at- 
tended the college prayers at Trinity Chapel, where 
the full morning service was performed, and every 
person in the place, save a few visitors, was clothed 
with a linen surplice. The chapel was entirely 
full; probably 400 were present; and as the whole 
assembly rose and knelt, and appeared to engage 
with serious propriety in the service, the sight was 
certainly impressive. The lessons were read by 
two young bachelors in their lambswool hoods ; the 
prayers and psalms were read and sung together by 
two of the fellows and the singing men and boys 
belonging to the chapel. In repeating the creed 
the whole congregation turned to the east and 
bowed in a very slow and profound manner, and it 
was certainly a solemn scene. As I saw these four 
hundred young men clad in white thus bent to- 
gether in humble acknowledgment of the Saviour’s 
name, I involuntarily thought, Will they all thus be 
clothed in white robes and bow together before the 
Lamb? Whether the habit of such religious parade 
be advisable or not in worship I suppose hardly 
comes up to us for a question. It certainly would 
be very much the contrary for us to introduce it, 
where it had been unknown, and would, I appre- 
hend, tend little to edifying. But it would be fool- 
ish and vain to select one of the multiplied forms 
of these old establishments to quarrel with, as if 
that were particularly obnoxious. The moment 
you begin with that question ‘a troop cometh,’ and 
it would be about as difficult to give a reason for 
one as for another. I hardly felt called upon to 
approve or disapprove. I was seeing new things, 
and my opinions of them I had discretion enough 
to keep in reserve. I cannot but say, however, 
with great solemnity, that I saw enough of these 
singing, formal services, in the cathedrals and the 
chapels of England, to disgust me with the system 
completely. With but few exceptions, this whole 
plan of worship is irreverent and light, the deport- 
ment of the choristers almost uniformly very ex- 
ceptionable, and the influence of the system very 
unedifying. I saw no single instance, even in this 
morning service at Trinity, though this was far 
more correct than any other, in which this was not 
the preponderating conclusion; and with many of 
them I was too much dissatisfied even to remain to 
the conclusion of what appeared so evidently un- 
meaning and empty form. Sad would be the day 
for us which should countenance the introduction 
of such a system here! It may gratify the love of 
parade, and minister to the sensual wants of super- 





* It is a mistake about Campbell ?Ed. Z. G, 


stition; but it can never be the instrument of 
spiritual instruction or edification to the body of 
Christ.” 

Dr. T. frequently reproves the performances, as 
well they may be called, of our cathedral services; 
nor does he seem very partial to our existing forms 
of Episcopalian government: 

‘* In the actual prosperity of religion in the Eng- 
lish Church, though my opportunities of observa- 
tion were few,—and in this, too, [ may be con- 
sidered as speaking hastily, while I avow the con- 
clusions which I formed,—I saw nothing that 
rendered me, in any degree, mortified or ashamed 
in reflecting upon our own happy communion. 
The bishops do not visit the single churches, but 
gather the clergy periodically together (only once 
in three years, as far as I know), for what is called 
a visitation. The parishes know nothing of that 
animating and exciting influence to which we are 
so accustomed in our annual episcopal visits. The 
dioceses are so large—several of them having more 
than a thousand churches, and the smallest near 
four hundred—that the laity have no apparent re- 
ligious connexion with the bishop. Confirmation 
is administered infrequently, and that in one church 
for a large district of many churches, sometimes to 
two or three thousand persons collected together, 
when the bishop is obliged to pass rapidly round 
such a multitude, laying his hands successively 
upon as many as he can, while he repeats the words 
of the appointed prayer, as applied to them all. 
This, perhaps, is all that it is possible for him to 
do, while he is burdened with so many churches, 
and so much secular and political duty besides. 
But it struck me that, in fact, the system becomes 
but episcopacy in name. I could discern very little 
feeling, even in the clergy, of a real supervision 
over them. In the laity 1 saw hardly any evidence 
of knowledge of the bishops at all. It does not 
become me to project improvements: I am record- 
ing my own limited observations merely. This 
want of stated and frequent episcopal visitation to 
the churches themselves takes off a very important 
principle in the beneficial operation of the episco- 
pal system, and a very valuable instrument in the 
spiritual prosperity of a Church. The general fear 
of religious excitement, jealousy of appearing fana- 
tical, or having any appearance of Methodism, is a 
very strong principal among the English clergy. 
As I detailed the facts of revivals of religion to 
which we are accustomed, or even the beneficial 
influences of associations and continued religious 
services, however they might rejoice in listening to 
the actual accounts of divine blessings among us, 
the remark was almost universal, ‘ Such things 
would not do here.’ ”’ 

Of Durham we are told: 

‘* Tt was the hour of evening prayer when I en- 
tered the building. Of course the choir was closed, 
but the sound of the singing and music was per- 
fectly distinct, in its feeblest notes, throughout the 
building. There was a vast improvement in the 
method of performance here, in comparison with 
the last which [ had heard. The swelling notes of 
the organ, as they rolled through the long aisles 
and lofty arches, mingled with the clear and sweet 
tones of the responsive chants, which were per- 
formed with great harmony, affected me with feel- 
ings of solemnity, and excited my heart to praise: 
certainly I heard no cathedral music in England 
equal to this evening’s worship. When the service 
was concluded the clergy came out in procession, 
with the vergers bearing their silver maces before 
them, and, turning round at the door, very lowly 
and solemnly bowed toward the east, then passed 
off to the cloister in the southern aisle. There 
were not a dozen persons in the cathedral besides 
those actually officiating in the service. I wan- 
dered round afterwards through all the aisles and 
monuments of the place, and admired greatly the 
size and simple magnificence of the building; but 
I formed no new opinion of the importance or ad- 
vantage of these cathedral services. They may 





inspire religious sensibility in the minds of a few, 
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but they are the fruits and agents of mere formal- 
ism and sinful mockery of God, it is to be feared, 
in many more. Here, in a small country town, is 
an edifice, which, if it were employed for the pro- 
per ends of the gospel—the religious instruction 
of the people—is perhaps sufficient to contain 
nearly all the worshippers in the place; but which, 
as far as I could see, in its present system, is made 
useless at the best: the people are gathered for 
instruction in other places; churches and chapels 
are scattered round the town; but this immense 
pile is reserved for the mere purpose of formal 
singing through the worship of the Church, in 
which few unite but. those who are paid for the 
purpose ; and still fewer, probably, derive any spi- 
ritual benefit from the circle through which they 
are required thus formally to tread. With the 
whole system of scriptural and gospel operation 
among men, they are apparently inconsistent; and, 
for the end of promoting this, manifestly useless.” 

His picture of York is still worse; but we are 
glad that he allows better things of Westminster 
Abbey, though he reproves the mercenary demand 
for sixpences when strangers are hurried over that 
sacred pile. 

With the notice of another show-place we con- 
clude. Of Blenheim he says: 

‘The present duke, who has lately come in pos- 
session of the estate, hds undertaken an extensive 
repair and improvement of the residence, making 
it his constant dwelling. The last duke wasted 
the whole income of the property, and mortgaged 
his interest in it to his creditors, so that it was in- 
herited in a very dilapidated condition. In some 
things the present possessor is improving; in others 
he shews but little taste. The large square chimneys, 
which were rather prominent, offended his eye ; and 
he has ceaegt- anc of them with nine heavy 
blocks of stone, carved in the shape of a tripod, 
surmounted by a globe bearing a coronet, which 
have the precise appearance, at a little distance, of 
a herd of monkeys seated with caps upon their 
heads. There are, perhaps, forty or fifty of them, 
constituting the chief object of notice as you ap- 
proach the house, and appearing ludicrous in the 
extreme. A porter received me at the gate, and 
conducted me to the main entrance, recording my 
name in the book, and bowing for his money for 
walking with me two hundred feet. Here he deli- 
vered me over to another plush gentleman, who 
also finished his course and bowed for money. He 
delivered me to a third; and so on, till six differ- 
ent men had bowed to me, in their master’s name, 
and put their hands into my pocket for money for 
their master’s benefit; for their places are all « 
source of income to him, instead of an expense. 
There were many other visitors in the house beside 
myself; and although the family were there, yet it 
being the breakfast hour from eleven to one o’clock, 
they were in the more private rooms in the second 
story, so that visitors were notin the way. * #* 
Throughout this house, as in several others which 
I saw in England, the moral taste is offended con- 
tinually by pictures of the most gross and indecent 
character. I have been amazed to witness the 
walls of private rooms surrounded with paintings 
of scenes and circumstances which ought not so 
much as to be named, and the influence of which 
can be none other than demoralising and perni- 
cious. In the drawing-rooms of Blenheim were a 
crowd of such paintings, the effect of which, in a 
family of young persons, cannot fail to be highly 
injurious to the proper delicacy of feeling and con- 
versation ; and which, to a Christian eye, can only 
be alarming and disgusting. I have no doubt the 
taste for this kind of exhibition, which is covered 
over by a professed admiration of art, is a tho- 
roughly indicative circumstance of declining moral 
purity and dignity among a people; and at the 
risk of any ridicule from persons of professed re- 
finement and taste, I would sooner he utterly de- 
prived of all the monuments of the beautiful arts, 
than have them thus made to pander to a corrupt 
appetite, and to degrade the moral sentiment and 


principles of the families of a nation. * ® With 
the chapel, my visit to the house was finished, and 
my last friend bowed for his money.” 





Poems of Wit and Humour. By Thomas Hood. 
Pp. 282. E. Moxon. 

For this volume, added to the two of graver and 
pathetic poetry of Hood, the public are much in- 
debted to Mr. Moxon. The selection is excellent; 
and how we smile and laugh, though now through 
tears, at the exuberant fancies and quaint origina- 
lities of our lost friend! Whilst we read his pages, 
so pregnant with odd ideas, such as nobody but 
himself seems ever to have entertained, how poor 
does the ribald trash and mere punning of his suc- 
cessors appear! The paltry straining after words, 
and the shabby thoughts now put forth with all the 
airs of dominant wit,—the hammering on the same 
strings, and the personalities which debase our 
current literature, and destroy the healthful tone 
of public taste and just appreciaticn of what is 
good, beautiful, or elevating,—are miserable follow- 
ings of Thomas Hood. He ‘pandered to no false 
appetites ; his ridicule never invaded propriety nor 
virtue; his shafts were never pointed in wanton- 
ness, and merely for sale, against what the right- 
minded ought to prize, and the very buffoon to 
spare. There was a spirit of honesty in his fun, 
and of humanity in his drollery. Cant, preten- 
sion, and vice could provoke his irony and censure ; 
but his heart was too true to do injury to their 
opposites—genuine piety, inoffensive modesty, and 
sterling worth. High desert and struggling merit 
were not only alike exempt from his satire, but 
honoured by his admiration, and helped onward by 
his aid. Would we could say as much for some 
upon whom his mantle has zot fallen! 

As a contrast to their Birmingham wares, we will 
quote, though so generally known, the amusing jeu 
d'esprit entitled ‘* A Plain Direction,’ so full of 
waggery, so piquant, and yet so innocuous and 
playful : 

‘In London once I lost my way 
In faring to and fro, 
And ask’d a little ragged 
The way that I neu go; 
He gave a nod, and then a wink, 
And told me to get there 
‘ Straight down the Crooked Lane, 
And all round the Square.’ 


I box’d his little saucy ears, 
And then away [ strode; 


Where members always speak their minds, 


And votes are never sold. 

I'm fond of all antiquities, 

But how shall I get there ? 

. eres down the Crooked Lane, 
And ali round the Square.’ 


They say there is a Royal Court 
Maintain’d in noble state, 

Where ev’ry able man, and good, 
Is certain to be great! 

I’m very fond of seeing sights, 
But how shall I get there? 

‘ Straight down the Crooked Lane, 
And all round the Square.’ 


They say there is a Temple too, 
Where Christians come to pray ; 
But canting knaves and hypocrites, 
And bigots keep away. 

Oh, that’s the ee for me! 
But how shall get there? 

‘ Straight down the Crooked Lane, 
And all round the Square.’ 


They say there is a Garden fair, 
That’s haunted by the dove, 

Where love of gold doth ne’er eclipse 
The golden light of love— 

The place must be a paradise, 

But how shall I get there ? 

. ae down the Crooked Lane, 
And all round the Square.’ 


I’ve heard there is a famous Land 
For public spirit known, 

Whose patriots love its interests 
Much better than their own, 

The Land of Promise sure it is! 
But how shall I get there? 

‘ Straight down the Crooked Lane, 
And all round the Square.’ 


I’ve read about a fine Estate, 

A mansion large and strong; 

A view ali over Kent and back, 

And going for a song. 

George Robins knows the very spot, 
But how shall | get there? 

‘ Straight down the Crooked Lane, 
And all round the Square.’ 


I’ve heard there is a Company 

All formal and enroll’d, 

Will take your smallest silver coin 
And give it back in gold. 

Of course the office-door is mobb’d, 
But how shall I get there? 

* Straight down the Crooked Lane, 
And all round the Square.’ 


I’ve heard about a pleasant land, 
Where omelettes £row on trees, 
And roasted pigs run crying out, 

‘ Come eat me, if you please.’ 

My appetite is rather keen, 

But how shall I get there? 

‘ Straight down the Crooked Lane, 
And all round the Square.’ 





But since I’ve found that weary path 
Is quite a common road. 

Utopia is a pleasant place, 

But how shall I get there? 

‘ Straight down the Crooked Lane, 
And all round the Square.’ 


I’ve read about a famous town 

That drove a famous trade, 

Where Whittington walk’d up and found 
A fortune ready made. 

The very streets are eet with gold; 
But how shall I get there? 

* Straight down the Crooked Lane, 

And all round the Square.’ 


I’ve read about a Fairy Land 

In some romantic tale, 

Where Dwarfs if good are sure to thrive, 
And wicked Giants fail. 

My wish is great, my shoes are strong, 
But how shall I get there? 

* Straight down the Crooked Lane, 

And all round the Square.’ 


I’ve heard about some happy Isle, 
Where ev’ry man is free, 

And none can lie in bonds for life 
For want of L. S. D. 

Oh, that’s the land of liberty ! 

But how shall I get there? 

‘ Straight down the Crooked Lane, 
And all round the Square.’ 


I've dreamt about some blessed spot, 
Bencath the blessed sk 

Where Bread and Justice never rise 
Too dear for folks to buy. 

It’s cheaper than the Ward of Cheap, 
But how shall I get there? 

‘Straight down the Crooked Lane, 
And all round the Square.’ 


They say there is an ancient House, 
As pure as it is old, 


Let our readers but read this aloud, and every 
fifth line emphatically, and the memory of Hood’s 
jocular vein will be revived with a freshness to 
prove how finely he united the teaching of useful 
truths and benevolence with the outpourings of an 
inexhaustible fancy, and the curious turn of vision, 
which marked him as an original genius. 





SIR JAMES C. ROSS’S ANTARCTIC EXPEDITION. 
(Third notice: conclusion.) 
In our last two Gazettes we have been skimming over 
the surface of the antarctic seas with our brave navi- 
gators, carried on by the manly and straight forward, 
and also feeling and hopeful, narrative, as if parti- 
cipating in their vicissitudes and trembling (which 
they did not!) amid their dangers. We must now 
dive deeper into that icy ocean which surrounds 
the southern pole, and presents some striking dif- 
ferences when compared with the northern hemi- 
sphere, and call the attention of our readers to 
another of the grand philosophical discoveries of 
the voyage, viz. the ph a ted with 
the temperature of the water and the pressure of 
the atmosphere, the ascertainment and results of 
which have led to data of which the ablest of our 
men of science cannot find a solution. We need 
hardly repeat that the first great object of the 
expedition, and that for which it was more espe- 
cially fitted out, was to determine the position of 
the south magnetic pole; and that Sir James Ross 
having already with his own hand planted the Bri- 
tish flag on that of the north, was endowed with 








the necessary experience to achieve a second vic- 
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tory of the same eminent order. This he accom- 
lished on the 18th of February, 1841, as is stated 
in the following extract: 

“ We were at this time in latitude 76° 12’ s., lon- 
gitude 164° £.; the magnetic dip 88° 40’, and the 
variation 109° 24 £. We were therefore only one 
hundred and sixty miles from the pole. Had it 
been possible to have found a place of security upon 
any part of this coast where we might have win- 
tered, in sight of the brilliant burning mountain, 
and at so short a distance from the magnetic pole, 
poth of those interesting spots might easily have 
been reached by travelling parties in the following 
spring; but all our efforts to effect that object 
proved quite unsuccessful ; and although our hopes 
of complete attainment were not realised, yet it 
was some satisfaction to know that we had ap- 
proached the pole some hundreds of miles nearer 
than any of our predecessors; and from the multi- 
tude of observations that were made in so many 
different directions from it, its position may be 
determined with nearly as:much accuracy as if we 
had actually reached the spot itself. It was never- 
theless painfully vexatious to behold, at an easily 
accessible distance under other circumstances, the 
range of mountains in which the pole is placed, 
and to feel how nearly that chief object of our un- 
dertaking had been accomplished; and but few 
can understand the deep feelings of regret with 
which I felt myself compelled to abandon the per- 
haps too ambitious hope I had so long cherished of 
being permitted to plant the flag of my country on 
both the magnetic poles of our globe; but the ob- 
stacles which presented themselves being of so 
insurmountable a character was some degree of 
consolation, as it left us no grounds for self-re- 
proach, and as we bowed in humble acquiescence 
to the will of Him who had so defined the bound- 
ary of our researches, with grateful hearts we of- 
fered up our thanksgivings for the large measure 
of success which he had permitted to reward our 
exertions. Some amongst us even still indulged 
a feeble hope, that to the westward of the Admi- 
ralty Mountains, which we knew trended so sud- 
denly to the westward, we might find the coast 
there turn to the southward, and by following it we 
might yet approach the pole more nearly; but we 
could not conceal from ourselves that from the late 
period of the season and the early setting in of the 
winter, we were in this case hoping against hope. 
The range of mountains in the extreme west, 
which, if they be of an equal elevation with Mount 
Erebus, were not less that fifty leagues distant, and 
therefore undoubtedly the seat of the southern mag- 


netic pole, was distinguished by the name of his | *4 


Royal Highness Prince Albert, who had been gra- 
ciously pleased to express a warm interest in the 
success of our expedition. The whole of the great 
southern land we had discovered, and whose con- 
tinuity we had traced from the seventieth to the 
seventy-ninth degree of latitude, received the name 
of our most gracious sovereign Queen Victoria, 
as being the earliest and most remote southern 
discovery since her Majesty’s accession to the 
throne.” 

We now revert to the important questions to which 
we have above alluded. In July 1843, zealously 
pursuing his investigation by sounding to the depth 
of above 4600 fathoms, the author states farther, 
respecting the temperature of the ocean, the fol- 
lowing new and extraordinary facts : 

“Tt is therefore evident that about this parallel 
of latitude there is a belt or circle round the earth, 
where the mean temperature of the sea obtains 
throughout its entire depth, forming a boundary, 
or kind of neutral ground, between the two great 
thermic basins of the ocean. To the north of this 
circle the sea has become warmer than its mean 
temperature, by reason of the sun’s heat, which it 
has absorbed, elevating its temperature at various 
depths in different latitudes; so that the line of 
mean temperature of 39°5, in latitude 45° s., has 
descended to the depth of 600 fathoms ; and at the 
equatorial and tropical regions, this mark of the 





limit of the sun’s influence is found at the depth of 
about 1200 fathoms; beneath which the ocean 
maintains its unvarying mean temperature of 39°°5, 
whilst that of the surface is about 78°. So like- 
wise to the south of the circle of mean tempera- 
ture, we find that in the absence of an equal solar 
supply, the radiation of the heat of the ocean into 
space occasions the sea to be of a colder tempera- 
ture as we advance to the south; and near the 70th 
degree of latitude, we find the line of mean tem- 
perature has descended to the depth of 750 fathoms ; 
beneath which again, to the greatest depths, the 
temperature of 39°5 obtains, whilst that of the 
surface is 30°. This circle of mean temperature of 
the southern ocean is a standard point in nature, 
which, if determined with very great accuracy, 
would afford to philosophers of future ages the 
means of ascertaining if the globe we inhabit shall 
have undergone any change of temperature, and to 
what amount, during the interval. The experi- 
ments which our limited time and means admitted 
of our making, serve to shew that the mean tem- 
perature of the ocean at present is about 39°, or 
72 degrees above the freezing point of pure water ; 
and as nearly as possible the point of its greatest 
density. But it would be indispensable that this 
temperature should be ascertained to the tenth 
part of a degree; and as we now know where we 
may send any number of thermometers down to the 
greatest fathomable depths, without an alteration 
of temperature, even to that small amount, this 
desideratum might be very easily obtained. These 
observations force upon us the conclusion that the 
internal heat of the earth exercises no influence 
upon the temperature of the ocean, or we should 
not find any part in which it was equable from the 
surface to the great depth we have reached; a new 
and important fact in the physics of our globe.” 

With regard to the pressure of the atmosphere, 
we read: ‘*Our barometrical experiments ap- 
pear to prove that the atmospheric pressure is con- 
siderably less at the equator than near the tropics ; 
and to the south of the tropic of Capricorn, where 
it is greatest, a gradual diminution occurs as the 
latitude is increased, as will be seen from the fol- 
lowing table, derived from hourly observations of 
the height of the column of mercury, between the 
20th of November, 1839, and the 31st of July, 1843. 
The mean pressure, and the amount of atmosphe- 
ric tide in each latitude, are as follows:— 

Lat. Pressure. Tide, 
Equator i “047 At sea. 
13° 0’ 8. s *060 

30085 053 | 

*052 Cape of Good Hope and Sidney. 
*050 Van Diemen’s Land. 
“031 At sea. 
040 Kerguelen and Auckland Islands. 
*032 Falkland Island. 
“022 At sea. 
*627 Cape Horn, 
*024 At sea, 
“01 * 
TS. » 
The above results are arranged in belts of latitude, 
the observations at sea being separated from those 
made in harbour; this occasions more apparent 
irregularity than would have been the case had 
they been formed into two distinct tables. It has 
hitherto been considered that the mean pressure of 
the atmosphere at the level of the sea was nearly 
the same in all parts of the world, as no material 
difference occurs between the equator and the high- 
est northern latitudes. At Melville Island, in lati- 
tude 743°, it was found to be 29°870; at Igloolik, 
in latitude 69°, 29°770; and at Winter Island, in 
latitude 66° 11’, 29°798. The cause of the atmo- 
spheric pressure being so very much less in the 
southern than in the northern hemisphere remains 
to be determined; and I trust that the very ex- 
tensive series of observations made on board the 
Erebus and Terror will be of material assistance 
inthe important inquiry.” 

The temperature of the sea at the surface di- 
rectly under the influence of the sun at the equator, 
and according to the ecliptic motion of that lumi- 
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nary, at any portion of the range of 20° on either 
side, is nearly 78°; and to the depths of 1200 
fathoms the heat gradually declines to 39°5, where 
it becomes constant, and so continues to the lowest 
depth which the line can reach. The surface tem- 
perature at the pole is 28°, and down to 1000 
fathoms it is colder than on the equatorial side ; 
but when that depth is attained, the same heat of 
39°°5 is found; so that it appears, that whether 
with heat radiating from the sun, on one hand, and 
penetrating the water, or radiating from the water, 
on the other hand, into the colder superincumbent 
atmosphere, there is, below both, an equal tempera- 
ture of 39°-5. To illustrate this remarkable fact, 
any of our least instructed readers have only to 
draw a horizontal or slightly convex line to repre- 
sent the sea, with the equator at one end and the 
pole at the other, thus : 

on 56° | lat. 

{= __—— 
From the first, drop a perpendicular line to the 
supposed depth of 1200 fathoms, and from the 
last to 1000 fathoms, and draw curved lines from 
the lower extremity of each up to the central posi- 
tion, marked 564° lat., and they will have two areas 
in the different conditions we have endeavoured to 
describe. All below the curves will be 39°5. On 
the side of the equator, the sun’s heat, since the 
creation of the world, will have penetrated directly 
1200 fathoms, gradually diminishing all within the 
curve, according to the depths and greater obliquity 
of his rays to the point 564°; whilst on the polar 
side, the water having sent up its heat into the 
atmosphere, similar phenomena exist,—only on 
one hand it is a heating, on the other a cooling, 
process. But another and most extraordinary cir- 
cumstance must be added to this statement. If 
the experiment is tried on a perpendicular belt, 
more or less in breadth, beneath the middle point 
56}°, the whole water, from the surface to the low- 
est which was fathomed, was of the uniform tem- 
perature of 39°5, 

Being inexplicable to the highest philosophy of 
our day, it would be ignorant presumption in us to 
offer any comment here; but we will venture to 
ask for two opinions connected with the subject. 
lst, Can any approximation be made to the effects 
produced by the same action on the solid earth, as 
Sir James Ross has determined to be produced on 
the waters of the earth? and 2dly, What becomes 
of the theory of central internal heat, when the 
above conditions have been added to our knowledge 
of descending and ascending temperatures ? 

On the subject of the land erroneously laid down 
by the American navigator Wilkes, and afterwards 
sailed over by our expedition, the subjoined is a 
complete exposé : 

* At noon our observations placed us in lat. 
64° 51’ s., long. 164° 45’ £., dip 83° 30’, variation 
2995. We were therefore very nearly in the centre 
of the mountainous patch of land laid down in 
Lieut. Wilkes’s chart as forming a part of the 
* antarctic continent.’ * * * 

** March 9. By noon the next day we were in lat. 
64° 20’ s., and long. 164° 20’ £., and therefore 
about seventy miles north of the land laid down by 
Lieut. Wilkes, and not far from the spot from which 
he must have supposed he saw it; but having now 
searched for it at a distance varying from fifty to 
seventy miles from it to the north, south, east, and 
west, as well as having sailed directly over its as- 
signed position, we were compelled to infer that it 
has no real existence. 

“‘T have entered thus minutely into the details of 
our search for this land, as recorded in my journal 
at the time, and in accordance with the report I 
made to the Lords Commissioners of the Admiral- 
ty on the subject immediately after my return to 
Van Diemen’s Land. 

‘Tt becomes my duty now, in justice to Lieut. 
Wilkes, to give his explanation of the circumstan- 
ces which led to his placing this range of mountains 
on the chart of his discoveries which he sent to me ; 
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as also to repel the assertion he has made, that we 
had sailed ovér land said to have been discovered 
by our own countryman, Balleny ; although it can- 
not but be a matter of surprise that after so much 
discussion, and by no means a very temperate one, 
he has not entered upon the question, nor in any 
way alluded to the discoveries of Balleny in the 
‘ Narrative of the United States Exploring Expedi- 
tion’ which has been published by the American 
government under his direction, but has merely 
removed the land from his chart of the antarctic 
continent, with no other notice of it than that 
‘ Lieutenant-Commandant Ringgold thought he 
could discern to the south-east something like dis- 
tant mountains,’ and which I should have believed 
had been the authority upon which Lieut. Wilkes 
had originally placed the land on his chart, had he 
not asserted to the contrary ; because Lieut. Ring- 
gold, in his report to his Commodore, as quoted by 
him in his defence at the court-martial, states, that 
* very lofty ridges of ice, and the loom usual over 
high land, were visible along the southern horizon 
over the barrier;’ and he adds, in evidence, ‘1 
made no positive report that it was, nor mentioned 
in the log, because I was not positive that it was 
land, though I have very little doubt about it.’ 
And this assertion was made after he knew we had 
sailed over the spot. But Lieut. Wilkes disavows 
this discovery of Lieut. Ringgold, and states in his 
* Synopsis of the Cruise of the United States Ex- 
ploring Expedition,’ delivered by him before the 
National Institute, on his return to America in 
1842, p. 21—* During our cruise, as we sailed along 
the icy barrier, I prepared a chart, laying down the 
land, not only where we had actually determined 
it to exist, but those places in which every appear- 
ance denoted its existence, forming almost a con- 
tinuous line from 160° to 97° east longitude. 1 had 
a_tracing-copy made of this chart, on which was 
laid down the land supposed to have been seen by 
Bellamy ( Balleny), in 165° £., which, with my notes, 
experience, &c. &c. was forwarded to Capt. Ross, 
through Sir George Gipps, at Sydney; and I was 
afterwards informed, was received by Capt. Ross 
on his arrival in Hobart Town, some months pre- 
vious to his going south.’ 

‘“‘ The first few lines of this passage would have 
afforded me another proof that the land on Wilkes’s 
chart was that seen by Lieut. Ringgold, being pre- 
cisely in that position, and certainly not near that 
seen by Balleny. The letter, and an exact copy of 
his tracing will be found in the appendix. On 
this chart | have placed Balleny Islands in their 
proper position, in order to shew how impossibic 
it must have appeared to me that Ringgold’s Moun- 
tains could ever have been intended for them ; and 
the track of our ships along the rahge of moun- 
tains; and these are the only additions or altera- 
tions I have made. 

“ Again, p. 26, he observes, ‘ As I before re- 
marked, on my original chart I had laid down the 
supposed position of Bellamy Islands or land in 
164° and 165° east longitude, and that it was 
traced off, and sent to Capt. Ross. I am not a 
little surprised that so intelligent a navigator as 
Capt. Ross, on finding that he had run over this 
position, should not have closely inquired into the 
statements relative to our discoveries that had been 
published in the Sidney and Hobart Town papers, 
which he must have seen, and have induced him 
to make a careful examination of the tracks of the 
squadron, laid down on the chart sent him, by 
which he would have assured himself in a few mo- 
ments that it had never been laid down or claimed 
as part of our discovery, before he made so bold an 
assertion to an American officer, that he had run 
over a clear ocean where I had laid down land; 
and I am not less surprised that that officer should 
have taken it for granted, without examination, 
that such was the fact.’ 

». “ These two extracts contain all the explanation 
that I have seen, except a letter addressed to the 
editors of the Spectater, in reply to that of Capt. J. 
H. Aulick, the American officer above alluded to. 


I had the pleasure of meeting him at New Zealand, 
and, in justice to him, I consider it proper to insert 
the following extract from his letter. After quot- 
ing the above paragraph from Lieut. Wilkes’s 
‘ Synopsis,’ he says, ‘ From the above statement, 
and in the absence of any explanation, it might 
well be inferred that both Ross and myself must 
be, to say the least, very shortsighted and dull of 
comprehension, not to have ‘been able to see that 
it was Bellamy’s (Balleny’s) and not Wilkes’s land 
that he (Ross) had run over. But in the state- 
ment above quoted, Mr. Wilkes has done us in- 
justice, by omitting to mention one very important 
fact in this connexion, namely, that in laying down 
the land of Balleny on the chart he sent Capt. 
Ross, he neglected to affix thereto the name of its dis- 
coverer, or to distinguish it in any way from his 
own land, there traced out, and almost connected 
with it. He also sent Capt. Ross a letter with his 
chart; but unfortunately the name of Balleny or 
his land is neither mentioned nor even hinted at 
in this letter. In short, no intimation in any man- 
ner whatever was given Ross by Lieut. Wilkes 
that he did not claim the discovery of all the land 
marked on his chart; and to this cause alone is to 
be ascribed the error into which Capt. Ross was, I 
think, unavoidably led. Mr. Wilkes says Ross 
ought to have examined the accounts of his dis- 
coveries published in the Sidney and Hobart Town 
papers before he made so bold an assertion to an 
American officer. But, with such evidence as the 
chart and.letter of Mr. Wilkes in his hands, I ap- 
prehend it could hardly have been seriously ex- 
pected that he should search the newspaper ac- 
counts (which probably he never saw) for other or 
better information on the subject. 

“On my visit to Capt. Ross on board the 
Erebus, he spread this chart before me in the pre- 
sence of Capt. Crozier and two of my own officers. 
It was distinctly drawn out on tracing-paper; the 
whole appearing to be, so far as I observed, one 
connected operation, representing nothing but the 
result of his own (Wilkes’s) explorations. Ross, 
believing it to be such, had transcribed it at length 
on his chart, which he also placed before us, and 
pointed out the tracks of his vessels marked on it 
in red ink, and passing directly over the spot assigned 
to the land ; which we all considered as laid down 
by Lieut. Wilkes to represent the north-eastern 
limit ofhis supposed antarctic continent, and where 
he (Ross) said they had a clear sea as far as the 
eye could reach. Such was the evidence on which 
my belief of his report was founded. To my mind 
it was conclusive, and I cheerfully leave it to the 
judgment of others to determine whether or not, 
under all the circumstances here stated, it be just 
cause of ‘ surprise’ that Capt. Ross should have 
boldly asserted that he had run over a clear ocean 
where Lieut. Wilkes had laid down the land; and 
that I should have taken it for granted, without 
further examination, that such was the fact. In 
making this statement, I can say, with perfect 
sincerity, I am actuated by no unkindness of feel- 
ing towards Mr. Wilkes; but, fully persuaded as 
I am that the erroneous statement for which he 
publicly censures Capt. Ross, and shews a little 
temper towards me, was the result of his own neg- 
ligence alone, I considered it due to that distin- 
guished navigator, as well as to myself, that the 
matter should be publicly explained. 

(Signed) ‘J. H. Autick,’” 

In conclusion, Sir J. Ross sums up: 

“ T trust, at any rate, so far as I am concerned, 
that I have clearly shewn that I could not be ex- 
pected to suppose,—for no one who has read these 
statements can even now suppose,—that the land 
marked on Lieut. Wilkes’s chart, which we sailed 
over in the Erebus and Terror, could have been 
intended to represent Balleny Islands: first, be- 
cause of its being placed at least seventy miles 
from their real position; second, because it is 
placed so near the tracks of the American expe- 
dition as to have been well within sight from their 





ships, as near as many other portions of their ant- 





arctic continent, and therefore would lead to the 
belief that it actually was seen from them; third, 
from its being included in the map of the exclusive 
operations of that expedition, involved in the same 
barrier (which also has disappeared), without any 
mark to distinguish it from their other discoveries, 
and that it was sent to me, together with them, to 
shew the extent of land that Lieutenant Wilkes 
claimed as the discoveries of the expedition under 
his command. Having now fulfilled my task of 
exculpating myself from any blame on this to me 
very painful transaction, I leave others to judge 
whether the ‘ unfounded’ epithet which Lieutenant 
Wilkes has applied to my statement may not be 
applied to his with more propriety. I have endea- 
voured also to do justice to the memory of a brave 
and enterprising British seaman, by shewing how 
completely the results of our researches have veri- 
fied the discovery he announced to the world, and 
in some degree removed any false impression that 
may have resulted from the statement which has 
been circulated in America, that we ‘had sailed 
over land discovered by our own countryman, and 
not over any part of the antarctic continent of the 
American expedition.’ I cannot refrain from ob- 
serving that the practice of ‘ laying down the land, 
not only where we had actually determined it to 
exist, but in those places also in which every ap- 
pearance denoted its existence,’ is not only entirely 
new amongst navigators, but seems to me likely to 
occasion much confusion, and even to raise doubts 
in many minds whether the existence of some por- 
tions of land that undoubtedly were seen, might not 
also be of an equally questionable character with 
those laid down from appearances only, unless some 
distinctive mark were given by which they could 
be known from each other. [had never enter- 
tained the smallest doubt that every portion of land 
laid down on Lieutenant Wilkes’s chart (with the 
exception above alluded to) had been clearly and 
distinctly made out to be land without the possi- 
bility of a question on the subject until I read that 
paragraph; and I must confess that after a very 
careful perusal of his narrative, and with his chart 
before me, I feel myself quite unable to determine 
in a satisfactory manner how much of the land was 
really seen by him with the degree of certainty that 
gives indisputable authority to discovery; and lest 
I should make any mistake on a point of so much 
importance, I have only placed the discoveries 
made by D’Urville, Balleny, and ourselves in those 
parts on the general South Polar Chart, and must 
refer the reader for those made by Lieutenant 
Wilkes to the chart sent to me, which will be found 
in the Appendix, and his own narrative ; and I may 
here further remark, once for all, that the whole 
line of coast laid down as our discovery was really 
and truly seen, and its continuity determined in 
such a manner as to leave not the smallest doubt 
on the mind of any officer or man of either of the 
ships, and that no part has been laid down upon 
mere appearances or denotations except in those 
places where it is distinctly marked ‘ appearance of 
land.’” 

We have only once more to repeat, that this 
work, with Dr. Hooker’s and other scientific ac- 
companiments, is an everlasting honour to British 
enterprise, conduct, and “the diffusion of know- 
ledge.” 








The Knight of Gwynne: a Tale of the Time of the 


Union. By Charles Lever, Esq. London, 
Chapman: and Hall. 

Tue last two numbers, issued in a single part with 
the magazines for the month, have brought the 
adventures of the Knight of Gwynne to a satisfac- 
tory close—all the worthy being made happy, and 
all the unworthy meeting their just rewards: an 
author cannot well carry his labours farther ; and 
we need only say, that the tale is of the known 
Harry Lorrequer stamp, and has the illustrations 
of Phiz to recommend it farther to that public 
estimation it has deserved, and of which it is de+ 
serving. We see it is to appear-en volume. 
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ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
BRITISH ASSOCIATION : OXFORD. 

In resuming our Historical Report of the Oxford 
meeting, we may say that its progress was agree- 
able, and its close satisfactory. About twelve hun- 
dred names (including ladies) were inscribed on 
the list of members, making, of course, a desirable 
increase to the funds—the assemblage of eminent 
foreigners from many different countries gave a 
prilliancy as well as scientific value to the trans- 
actions—if there were few matters very striking 
in science, there were many of a very useful kind; 
and several of the sections consolidated, as it 
were, their particular branch of inquiry to the’pre- 
sent time, and added thereto pieces ofnew and in- 
teresting information—a most kindly interchange 
of good feelings pervaded the whole—generally 
speaking, we believe, the Colleges hospitably lodged 
and entertained a numerous body of guests, and 
such as were left to lodgings and inns had no rea- 
son to complain of want of accommodation, or ex- 
orbitant charges. The weather was propitious 
throughout, and, perhaps, with the exception of 
the invited excursion to Blenheim on Saturday, 
and a certain failure in the concluding breakfast 
on Wednesday, it may truly be said that this was 
a meeting honourable to the British Associa- 
tion, to England, and to Science. The Blenheim 
affair was indeed a disgraceful drawback. Never 
did we witness such a scene of rapacity and mean- 
ness. From the entrance-gate to the leave-taking 
of the kitchen-garden, there was not only the 
dirty, greedy looks of menials, and the ready Arab 
hand for backshish, but the impudent demand of 
the fixed price of admittance as at the door of a 
penny show, a theatre, or St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
The company was ranged by the cards sent out in 
the name of his Grace the Duke of Marlborough, 
into parties not exceeding six, and accordingly 
had mostly joined in half dozens to perambulate 
the palace and grounds. Over the former they 
were hurried by housekeepers, maids, and serving- 
men, all of them looking for the expected fee with 
countenances and gestures not to be mistaken. 
In other cases, they haggled for half-crowns in- 
stead of shillings, and contemptuously insulted any 
unfortunate wight who might fancy that a little 
sixpence added to the amount of which he had been 
already fleeced was enough. At the entrance to 
the pleasure-garden (one must pay for pleasure !) 
the charge was five shillings for six persons; but 
it was reduced in some cases of remonstrance, and 
in others the visitors would not go in, or refused 
to submit to the imposition. All through it was 
to the same tune ; and to augment the discredit of 
the affair, the servants pretended that they acted 
by order of their Ducal master, that he would 
share their fees, and that they had no wages but 
what they got in this most scandalous manner. 
Such libels by housemaids, flunkies, and gardeners 
upon the successor of the glorious conqueror at 
Blenheim, an individual of princely rank, living 
on a domain presented by a nation’s gratitude, 
ought surely to be punished; and we trust the 
noble Duke will cause a stringent inquiry to be 
made into these injurious statements and practices; 
the more to be lamented in this instance, as they 
were barefacedly committed on the persons and 
purses of French, Russian, Prussian, Swedish, Nor- 
wegian, Italian, Swiss, American visitors, and in- 
deed of natives of every quarter of the civilised 
globe, who must carry away most derogatory im- 
pressions of our country, from having witnessed so 
shameful an exhibition in so memorable a place. 

With regard to the breakfast to these European 
Celebrities in the hall of Christ’s Church, though 
somewhat paltry, it was not quite so objectionable. 
A breakfast, to people unaccustomed to tea-total 
festivities, is a bad and inconvenient style of en- 
tertainment. Coffee and compliment are not com- 
patible, whilst tea and turn out are! The break- 
fast itself was very poor, and the knowledge that 
it was supplied, not by the College or the Univer- 
sity, but by a subscription of five shillings a-head 








from such of the general ittee of the Associa- 
tion as chose to contribute (Christ Church libe- 
rally lending standing-room for the tables), did 
not add greatly to the spirit or dignity of the feed, 
at the end of which, the President, Sir R. Inglis, 
made as graceful an apology as could be made for 
its insignificance and want of hospitable character. 

There was, by the by, another matter a good 
deal talked about, namely, the abstinence on this 
occasion from the grant of honorary degrees to some 
of the most famous of the guests, as has hitherto 
been usual. It was stated that religious objections 
presented the obstacle, and that, according to the 
constitutional views of the University, it would 
have been to raise unpleasant controversy, to ad- 
mit Roman Catholics, like Le Verrier and others, 
far dissenting from our church in various ways, to 
these honours. We know not the rationale of the 
subject, but regret, in common with many, that 
any thing stood in the way of this consummation 
devoutly to be wished. 

These few prefatory remarks bring us back to 
the Sections and their proceedings; which we may 
somewhat simplify and judiciously abridge, by ab- 
staining from more than the mere notice of matters 
which elicited no accession to public intelligence.* 
We may farther intimate, that though eight divi- 
sions appeared ir the lists, it seems hardly expe- 
dient to attend particularly to more than five of 
them, viz. A Physics, B Chemistry, C Geology, D 
Natural History and its Subsection of Ethnology, 
which last took a more prominent place in the 
transactions than it has hitherto done, and will thus 
probably raise itself into the rank of a distinct 
Section in future meetings. On the other hand, E 
Physiology, though endowed with some very able 
communications (as will be seen from their titles), 
offered little beyond medical and professional in- 
vestigations, and topics not suited to the circle of 
general literature. Itis henceforth to be joined 
to D Zoology. F Statistics, was also illustrated by 
papers of a laborious and most useful nature (es- 
pecially some by Mr. Neison, actuary to the Medi- 
cal Invalid and General Life Assurance Society,t 
on education and crime, friendly societies, and 
other points of infinite importance); but as they 
chiefly consisted of minute details and masses of 
data, it is out of the question to report as much of 
them as would guarantee to the Section the posi- 
tion of a science. In short, Statistics come only 
partially within that denomination: they are ap- 
plicable to important branches of polity, but they 
do not as yet, whilst collecting their vast data, em- 
brace a whole. In G Mechanics, which only met 
on Monday and Tuesday, little was done; so that 
there is no doubt the Section will hereafter be ab- 
sorbed into that of Mathematics and Physics. 

One of the most remarkable discoveries made 
known in the Natural History Section at Oxford 
was that of the conjugation of the Diatomacee, ob- 
served by Mr. Thwaites. Hitherto these curious 
bodies have formed a subject of dispute among 
naturalists, whether they belonged to the animal 
or vegetable kingdom. Mr. Thwaites’s discovery 
proves beyond question their relationship with the 
Deomidea and Conjugate, and consequently their 
vegetable nature. The account given by Dr. 
Joseph Hooker of the existence of submarine banks 
in the Antarctic Seas entirely composed of Diato- 
macee@ was also a subject of great interest and 
novelty. 

FRIDAY. 
Section A.—(Mathematical and Physical Science.) 

1. Harris (Sir W. 8.), on some recent and remarkable 
examples of the protection afforded by metallic conductors 
against heavy discharges of lightning. 

2. Forbes (Prof.), account of Mr. Caldecott’s observa- 

* Our readers, especially, accustomed to the regular 
weekly report of the proceedings of all scientific and lite- 
rary bodies in London, could find nothing but repetition 
in these papers, &c. though they. were very appropriate 
in their popular forms for such audiences as were col- 
lected in Oxford.—E£d. L. G. 

* The same gentleman most ably discussed the same 
subject at Southampton last year, regarding 1842, 3, and 4; 


and here pursued the subject with equal intelligence.— 
Ed, L. G. . 








Gone for three years on the temperature of the earth in 
ndia. 

3. Adams (Mr. J. C.), some results of a new calculation 
of the perturbations of Uranus by the planet Neptune. 

4. Lubbock (Sir J.) on a new method of computing the 
perturbation of a comet. 


5. Chevallier (Prof.) ona graphical method of computing 
occultations. 

6. Powell (Rev. Prof.) on periodical meteors, 

7. Forster (Dr.) on meteors. 

8. Rankin (Rev. T.) on phosphoric meteors. 


The President presented four volumes to the 
Association on the part of Prof. Struve; one of 
which was an account of the great survey under his 
direction carried on by the Russian government, 
and to which Prof. Struve, in his address to the 
Section, chiefly referred, as also to his reasons for 
having selected Greenwich for chronometrical 
junction with Pulkowa. Though he highly es- 
teemed the Paris Observatory, he had preferred 
Greenwich, because it was connected with more 
points than any other in the world, and because, 
since the begining of the present century, practical 
astronomy was more indebted to the Greenwich 
observations than to those of any other observatory. 
To put into execution a chronometrical junction 
without a fractional error is no small difficulty. 
The methods adopted were described, and the suc- 
cessful issue mentioned ;-a result involving only a 
probable error of g35th of a second in time. From 
England Prof. Struve acknowledged the best chro- 
nometers came, and felt glad of that opportunity of 
publicly expressing his thanks to, and his high 
opinion of, that “distinguished artist,” Mr. E. J. 
Dent, to whose liberality, and to whose admirable 
chronometers, the success of their operations were 
mainly due. In reference to the compensation of 
chronometers, which is in all an approximation 
only, and not exactness, Prof. Struve recommended 
practical men to have two good chronometers, one 
compensated, and the other not compensated; the 
former would give the time nearly right, the latter 
wrong, but from the mean of both could be got the 
correction for all chronometers. And it was thus, 
he said, easy, by a simple ratio, when the differ- 
ences in the two had been previously observed, al- 
ways to have perfect longitude. 

1. Sir W. Snow Harris cited proofs from the Ad- 
miralty records of the full efficiency of the princi-~ 
ple, the basis of his protectors against lightning, 
namely, the whole mass beingrendered an uniform 
conducting mass. This has been, and still is, in 
cases of public buildings and the merchant service, 
unhappily much neglected. But in the navy now, 
no ship goes to sea without being fitted with 
Harris’s*conductors, and the Admiralty annals re- 
cord, during the last fifteen years, no damage from 
lightning to any ship so prepared. The cases of 
protectiow® to the Scylla, and to the Oregon in 
Sept. 1846, under the most threatening circum- 
stances, were described, shewing that where the 
whole mass was rendered a non-resisting body, the 
flash of the heaviest storm became a quiescent cur- 
rent instead of being an explosive, expansive, and 
destructive discharge. 

All public buildings and exposed private resi« 
dences, to be protected effectually from lightning, 
should have their roofs, pipes, &c. bound in one 
chain by copper bands, having a certain conduct- 
ing power in relation to that of the building; and 
to neglect such a defence is mistaken economy. 

In regard to a point attracting lightning, a doc- 
trine assented to by Gay Lussac and others, Sir 
William asserted that the attractive power of metal 
was untenable; and exhibited an experimental 
illustration of the lightning track being the path of 
least resistance. The liability of lightning to fall 
upon any given point depends upon the resisting 
force of the air between it and the clouds. 


2. Mr. Caldecott’s observations presented novel 
results, opposed to previous views, and shewing 
that the law of penetration in the tropics was quite 
analogous to that of the temperate zones. 

They possess (Prof. Forbes stated) an extraordi- 
nary interest from being the first of the kind pro- 
secuted between the. tropics, from the great care 
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and extent of the observations, and from the cir- 
cumstances being altogether comparable with those 
of observations lately made in Europe. [The 
depths of the thermometers are the same as those 
at Brussels, Edinburgh, and Greenwich. ] 

In conformity with Mr. Caldecott’s suggestion, 
the corrected means of 1843-4-5 had been united, 
so as to give the mean temperature of each month 
(the observations of 1842 being omitted). The re- 
sults are given in the following table. The-read- 
ings of Nos. 1 and 2 are deficient in some of the 
months, owing to the liquid having risen above the 
scale:— — 

Mean of Three Years, 1843-5. 

No. 3. 
3 feet 
- | Thermo- 

| meter. . meter. 
January | 85528 | 85° 84 954 
February | 85°784 86-838 
March i 
April 








84-622 
84-228 


Means... .. +++ | 86043 | 86-264 | 85-715 


The following conclusions are plainly deducible : 

1. The temperature of the ground at Trevan- 
drum is from 5° to 6° Fahr. higher than that of the 
air. This result is confirmed by observations on 
the temperature of springs and wells at Trevan- 
drum, which had been obligingly communicated to 
Prof. Forbes by Major-General Cullen of the Ma- 
dras Artillery. ‘ 

11. When the monthly means of the thermometers 
are projected, so as to shew the curves of annual 
temperature, they are found to have one great in- 
flection and a smaller one. The principal maxi- 
mum of the temperature of the air occurs about the 
beginning of April, after which the rainy season 
sets in, and the annual curve goes through its ex- 
treme range in three months; the principal mini- 
mum occurring about the middle of July. The re- 
maining fluctuations are comparatively insignificant, 
but indicate a slight maximum about the middle of 
October. 

111. The epochs of temperature are retarded with 
the depth below the surface in the usual manner, 
and, at the same time, casual fluctuations disap- 
pear, and the ranges diminish. At twelve French 
feet, the principal maximum occurs five weeks later 
than in the open air, and the range is still at least 
a degree and a half. 

From these facts it is easy to infer thatthe phe- 
nomena of the propagation of heat into the ground 
near the equator resemble those of temperate lati- 
tudes, though modified in extent and character. 
Mr. Caldecott’s experiments conclusively establish 

















.(as he himself has pointed out) the error of the 


doctrine of Boussingault (at least for the eastern 
hemisphere), that the annual temperature near the 
equator remains unchanged at the depth of a foot 
below the surface in the shade. This mistake it is 
the more important to correct, because M. Poisson 
has attempted to confirm his mathematical theories 
of heat by applying them to this alleged fact.t 

Mr. Caldecott’s experiments appear farther to 
prove a considerable excess of the température of 
the earth above that of the air at Trevandrum. 
This result is in opposition to the opinion of Kup- 
ffer, which supposes the earth temperature to be 
less than that of the air between the tropics, and 
that of Boussingault, which supposes them to be 
the same. The results of Mr. Caldecott are con- 
firmed in both particulars by Captain Newbold of 
the Madras Army, in a paper lately published in 
the London Philosophical Transactions.§ 

3. Some doubt having been thrown upon the 


hypothesis that Neptune sufficed to explain the 
perturbations of Uranus, Mr. Adams has been for 
some time engaged in repeating the calculations. 
He has only obtained first approximations; but at 
the wish of many friends he brought them before 
the Section. He entered at considerable length 
and with great ability into the theory of perturba- 
tions, and into the data assumed for calculating 
and determining the position and mass of the dis- 
turbing body, the elements of orbit, &c. The prin- 
cipal doubt arose from the distance first assumed 
having been too long, and the belief that the longi- 
tude would have been different had a shorter dis- 
tance been assumed. The result of the new calcu- 
lations from perturbation, starting with more cor- 


rect values, gave for longitude 329° 26’ on the 6th |, 


of October, 1846; observed longitude 327° 1’: dif- 
ference 2° 25’ only. Taking, too, a larger or 
smaller mean distance, the result was nearly the 
same. ‘This, however, is only a rough approxima- 
tion, and the difference is not supposed to be en- 
tirely due to perturbation, but to terms omitted. 
The mass was found much less. This was naturally 
to be expected. Diminish the distance, and a much 
less mass would be required. Neptune and Uranus 
were in conjunction in 1825. Disturbances are 
greatest when nearest conjunction. The disturb- 
ances have been recently increasing, and this at- 
tracted the attention of astronomers; and hence 
the immortal discovery of 1846. 

Prof. Powell pointed out the thorough mastery 
‘of the subject shewn by the facility with which Mr. 
Adams translated analytical into common language. 
He expressed admiration of the talent and of the 
industry with which Mr. Adams perseveres in his 
love of truth; not resting with the first results, but 
applying his high energies and abilities to pursue 
the inquiry, to work out the details and improve 
the elements of Neptune. 

4. Sir J. Lubbock considers, that by his new 
method mechanical quadrature will be superseded, 
and the perturbations of comets be calculated, by 
the aid of tables, with as great facility as those of 
Jupiter and Saturn. The Method is in course of 
publication in detail in the Philosophical Magazine, 
and to that valuable journal we refer our readers 
interested in these subjects. 

5. The accurate prediction of the occultation of 
a fixed star by the moon requires a calculation of 
some complexity; but if the object be simply to 
compute the time of the beginning and ending of 
the occultation to the nearest minute, Professor 
Chevallier shewed how Bessel’s formula may be 
represented by a graphical method, requiring very 
little numerical calculation, and having the advan- 
tage of representing to the eye the general nature 
of the phenomenon to be observed. 

6. Prof. Powell’s communication was only dis- 
cussed in Section. It was entitled, a lecture ‘ on 
shooting-stars,” read in extenso at the previous 
evening meeting. The object of it was, to put in a 
connected point of view the chief information we 
at present possess of the very obscure but interest- 
ing subject of meteors and meteorolites, especially 
with reference to those remarkable periodical dis- 
plays of luminous meteors or shooting-stars, which 
have attracted so much attention and called forth 
so much speculation. It treated of meteors and 
meteorolites in general; showers of meteors, and 
the theories of luminous meteors and star-showers, 
The general results appeared to be, the establish- 
ment of periods, with considerable latitude as to 
the regularity of their recurrence, within several 
days sooner or later: and the cosmical origin of 
the matter of meteors. The support of the latter 
view seemed to be, the fact of disseminated matter, 
in every stage of condensation, being known to 
exist in all parts of our system, as well as in more 
remote ones.* 

7. Dr. Forster “ on Meteors,” was opposed to their 
cosmical origin. He considered them atmospheri- 





* Mean of two years only. + Result of 1843 only. 
+ Théorie de la Chaleur, p. 508. 
§ For 1845, p. 125, _ 





* We had thought the resolution of the Orion nebule 
by — Rosse had somewhat shaken the nebular theory. 
Ed. L.G, ° 





cal, dependent on exhalations from the earth, and 
brought together in some way, perhaps by electri. 
city. He spoke of their prognosticating influence 
as to direction of wind —a belief in which existed 
among the ancients; and which he quoted Theo. 
phrastus, Virgil, &c. to prove. His view on this 
point was an ascending column of inflammable 
vapour, inclined north, for instance, in its ascent, 
taking fire and running down in an opposite direc. 
tion; the fire retrograde to the ascending column, 
or from north to east, marking the coming wind. 
He had observed meteors for thirty-five years, and 
they had never failed to prognosticate the direction 
of the wind. He could not reconcile this with 
planetary fragments. 

A long and desultory conversation ensued, in 
which Dr, Lee, Sir W. Harris, Sir J. Lubbock, Dr, 
Greene, and others, took part. 

SecTION B.—(Chemical Science, with its applications to 

Agriculture and the Arts.) 

1. Greene (Dr.) on a new property of alcohol. 

2. Arnott (Dr.) on the regulation of combustion. 

3. Playfair (Dr.) and Joule (Mr.) on the oo occupied 
by acid, base, and water, respectively, in hydrated salts. 

4, Schunk (Dr.), report on colouring matters. 

5. Claudet (Mr.) on different properties of solar radia. 
tions which have'permeated coloured media, in influencing 
the conditions of daguerreotype plates, so as to receive or 
reject mercurial vapour. 

6. Connell (Prof.) on the sulphato-chloride of copper; a 
new mineral. 

1. What Dr. Greene described as a new property 
of alcohol — namely, increased ebullition, or sud- 
den and dangerous boiling over of alcohol when 
small shot are introduced into the retort — was 
stated by Dr. Playfair to be a phenomenon common 
to all boiling fluids. 

2. Dr. Arnott’s communication briefly explained 
the principles of the new arrangements which he 
had adopted in warming and ventilating the hos- 
pital for consumption, and some other public 
buildings. The plans adopted by self-registration 
and regulation appeared to be exceedingly simple, 
and, as far as we could judge, not liable to any de- 
rangement from ordinary causes. 

8. This was an abstract of a communication 
which comprehends an extensive series of re- 
searches, and which will doubtless appear in ex- 
tenso in the reports of some of our learned socie- 
ties. The points proved were, that when acid, 
oxide, and water combine to form salts, as in the 
sulphate of copper, the bulk of the salt is equal 
only to the combined bulk of the oxide and water, 
the acid entirely disappearing; that is, not appear- 
ing to occupy any space:—numerous examples 
were brought forward in support of this view. 

The reading of this paper led to a long conver- 
sation on the forms of matter, in which Prof. Whe- 
well, Mr. Grove, Mr. Harcourt, and others, joined. 

4. Dr. Schurk’s report, after describing the 
method of analysis, detailed the properties of some 
of the chemical constituents of madder; and espe- 
cially of the colouring matters, alizarin and rubra- 
cin,—premising, however, that what was called by 
Dr. S. alizarin at Southampton, is now called by 
him rubracin; and that the true alizarin has been 
so recently obtained in a state of purity, that he is 
not yet able to ascertain its composition and atomic 
weight. In his concluding practical deductions he 
states, that few subjects connected with the arts 
have raised so much discussion as the nature of 
the process of madder dyeing. One remarkable 
discovery in regard to it was the fact, that lime is 
very essential to the process; and that madder, if 
not grown on calcareous soil, is incapable of pro- 
ducing fast colours unless chalk be added. Much 
discussion has arisen upon this and other points. 
Dr. Schunk thinks former investigators have 
erred in supposing that madder contained only one 
colouring matter; he says there are two, perfectly 
distinct and definite, alizarin and rubracin, which 
perform distinct functions during the process of 
dyeing. The former is the only one capable of 
dyeing when in a free state, but that both are con- 
tained in a free state in the brown precipitate pro- 
duced by acids ina watery extract of madder. If 
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mordanted cloth be dyed with this brown precipi- 
tate, freed from all excess of acid, the whole effect 
is produced by the alizarin contained in it. If, 
however, a small quantity of lime, chalk, soda, or 
any alkaline base, either caustic or carbonated, be 
added to the brown precipitate before dyeing, then 
its power of dyeing is very much increased. The 
lime, for instance, he explains, combines with the 
rubracin, or is transferred during the process of 
dyeing exclusively to the rubracin. The first ef- 
fect of the dyeing is the combination of the aliza- 
rin with the alumina and peroxide of iron of the 
mordants. These compounds then attract and 
combine with the lime compound of rubracin, and 
a greater intensity of colour is produced : experi- 
ment with the pure coouring matters proved this. 
And Dr. Schunk Judes that madder colours 
are always double compounds of alizarin, rubracin, 
alumina, and an alkaline base; or of alizarin, ru- 
bracin, peroxide of iron, and an alkaline base. It 
follows, therefore, that the maximum of tinctorial 
power in madder is produced when ‘the alizarin is 
in a free state, and the rubracin is in combination 
with lime or some alkaline base. And also that, 
though the possibility in general of dyeing with 
madder is due to alizarin, the solidity and bril- 
liance of madder colours must be ascribed to ru- 
bracin. 

5. Mr. Claudet has found, that when the sun is 
rendered red by the vapours of the atmosphere, 
not only it produces no effect upon the Daguerreo- 
type plate, but that it destroys the effect previously 
produced by white light. If the image of the red 
sun be taken in the camera obscura, it produces 
upon the Daguerreotype plate a black image. By 
covering a Daguerreotype plate previously affected 
by light with a red,-orange, or yellow glass, the 
radiation through these coloured media has also 
the property of destroying the action produced by 
white light. The most interesting part of Mr. 
Claudet’s paper referred to the fact, that after the 
destroying action of the red, orange, and yellow 
radiations, the plate is restored to its former sen- 
sitiveness; so that, after having been affected by 
white light, and restored by the destructive action 
of the red, orange, and yellow radiations, it is pos- 
sible to produce a photogenic effect as upon a 
plate just prepared with iodine and bromine. This 
alternate acting and destroying action may be re- 
peated ad infinitum, without altering the final state 
of the plate. This curious fact proves evidently, 
that in the Daguerreotype process, light does not 
alter the chemical compound on the plate, and that 
the affinity for mercury is the result of some new 
property imparted by the action of the rays of light. 
Mr. Claudet’s experiments prove also, that the red 
and yellow rays are endowed with a photogenic action 
of their own, which, as well as that of the blue and 
violet rays, gives an affinity for mercurial vapour. 
The photogenic action of the red ray is destroyed 
by the yellow, that of the yellow by the red; the 
red and yellow destroy the photogenic action of 
the blue, and the blue destroys the action of the 
others. The photogenic, or the destroying, action 
of any particular ray cannot be continued by any 
other. It appears, therefore, that each radiation 
changes the state of the plate, and-each change 
produces the sensitiveness to mercurial vapour 
when it does not exist, and destroys this sensitive- 
ness when it does exist. 

Szction C.—(Geology and Physical Geography.) 

The papers read were, first, by the Secretary (to 
a numerous meeting, attracted by a rumour that 
the paper would be read by its author). 

1 hagen g (Lady) on the freshwater eocene beds of the 
Hordie Cliff, Hants. 

2. Owen (Prof.) on the fossils from Hordle. 

3. Henslow (Prof.) on detritus derived from the London 
clay, and deposited in the red crag. 

4. Forbes (Prof. E.) on the Cystidex. 

5. Acland (Sir T, Dyke), a short account of some re- 
markable movements of the Sulden glacier under the side 
of the Ortler-Berg in the years 1815-17, and also in 1845-6, 
_ 1. Lady Hastings’ paper was one of considerable 
interest, and highly complimented by the geologists 
present, who dwelt much on the merits of such con- 








tributions to science from fair hands. Among the 
fossil remains exhibited were bones of the head of 
a crocodile, which Prof. Owen afterwards explained 
to come nearer in analogy to the Indian crocodile 
and that chiefly found in Borneo, than to the true 
crocodile of the Nile, the African, or alligator of the 
New World. From the teeth and crania he pro- 
nounced them to belong to two genera new to our 
eocene clay, and proposed giving them the name of 
crocodilus Hastingi. There was also discovered in 
the same deposit the shield of a freshwater tortoise 
hitherto unknown to this formation. 

Dr. Buckland addressed the meeting with many 
entertaining illustrations, 

3, 4. Prof. Henslow read his paper ; and was suc- 
ceeded by Prof. E. Forbes, whose speculations, 
pointing to a new course and unexplored field, we 
subjoin : 

The object of this paper was to give an ac- 
count of the progress ot our knowledge of fossil 
species of certain tribes of Echinoderms hither- 
to scarcely or not at all represented in British 
strata. Many of the more remarkable forms intro- 
duced to the notice of the Section have been dis- 
covered during the researches of the Geological 
Survey of the United Kingdom. In 1843, when 
the catalogue of British fossils by Mr. Morris was 
published, the number of Asteriade there given 
was four, that of Ophiuride five; whilst of the 
Cystidex there was only a single doubtful form re- 
corded, and of the Euryalide no species was 
known in the fossil state. Prof. E. Forbes is now 
acquainted with thirty species of British fossil Aste- 
riadz, mostly made known through the researches 
of Mr. Dixon; with eleven British Ophiuride, 
seventeen undoubted Cystideans, and an example 
of the Euryalide, discovered by Prof. Sedgwick, 
and though a silurian form, the only fossil repre- 
sentative of an important existing tribe. 

The most curious of these new fossils, and the 
most interesting both geologically and zoologically, 
are the Cystidesw, a tribe of radiata, on which 
most important light has been thrown by the in- 
valuable researches of Baron Von Buch. Of these 
creatures four species of Spheronites (including 
one described by Mr. M‘Coy), three Caryocystites 
(one allied to Cryptoermites), and three Hemicos- 
mites,— all from lower silurian rocks, and, with 
one exception, first found by the offizers of the 
Geological Survey under Sir Henry de la Beche,— 
are known to the author. Besides these there are 
three Sycocystites, or Echinoenermites, and three 
Pseudoermites, from the upper silurians, all dis- 
covered by the indefatigable paleontologists of 
Dudley and Wolverhampton. With the exception 
of four species, all these Cystideans are new forms, 
and not known on the continent. 

Prof. Forbes laid before the Section his views 
respecting the classification of the Cystideans, and 
their relations with Echinide, Asteriade, Crinoi- 
dex, and Pentremites. He is inclined to regard the 
Cystidez rather as above the Crinoidez in the zoo- 
logical series than below them. He regards them 
as combining with the Pentremites to form a great 
and rapidly metamorphosing group, diverging 
within itself, and conducting from the Crinoidez to 
the Echinice and Asteriade by a metamorphosis at 
first apparently retrograde, and repeating the rudi- 
mentary forms of the Crinoids themselves. He 
infers from this view of their zoological relations, 
that in their geological position they are not to be 
regarded as a first stretching out of the Crinoidal 
group in the earliest strata—those in which they 
most abound—but as simply modifications of echi- 
nodermal forms best adapted to their peculiar 
habitat; forms modified in fact as tunicated moi- 
lusks and zoophytes are modified when constructed 
for living in soft submarine mud. 

The British fossil Asteriade present some im- 
portant and interesting points. The forms of the 
palzeozoic epoch, discovered by Prof. Sedgwick and 
Mr. Sharpe, and recently in Ireland by the Geolo- 
gical Survey, bear closest affinity to the existing 
Urasters ofcold and temperate climates ; so also does 





the Protaster, and the fossil form of Euryale. The 
oolitic and cretaceous forms, however, bear a closer 
resemblance to species from warmer climates, In 
the latter formation we have the genera Goniaster, 
Goniadiscus, Oreaster, Ophideaster, with Asterias 
proper. The tertiary species are as yet imperfectly 
known. 

The researches, of which a brief account was 
laid before the Section by Prof. Forbes, will be 
published in detail in the memoirs of the Geolo- 
gical Survey, with elaborate plates, specimens of 
which were laid before the meeting. 

5. Sir T. Acland’s was along and excellent com- 
parative exposition of glacier movement in differ- 
ent years, which appeared to us to confirm the 
theory of Prof. Forbes of Edinburgh, often and 
largely discussed in our pages. 

Section D.—(Natural History.) 

1, Ward (Mr. N. B.) on the growth of plants in closed 

ases. 


cases. 
2. Widdrington (Capt.) on the forests of Spain. 
3. The Prince of Canino on one new genus and three 
new species of bats. 
4. Blackwall (Mr. J.) on the periodical appearance of 
certain birds at Llanrwst. 
5. Melville (Dr.), remarks on the Lepidosiren. 
2 = Acland (Dr.) on a living specimen of a new species of 
roteus. 


2. Capt. Widdrington took a very comprehen- 
sive survey of the timber grown over the kingdom 
of Spain, and pointed out the ruinous decline of 
the most valuable forests in almost every locality. 
He described the varieties and economic uses of 
the oak, the cork-tree (some species of which he 
thought might be profitably cultivated in Devon 
and the south of England), and others, and de- 
scribed nearly whole provinces which from being 
richly wooded had become almost deserts. 

A conversation énsued, in which Mr. Hogg, Mr. 
Strickland, &c. took part; the gist of which was to 
ascertain ifthe Poetico-Arcadian acorn was the same 
in Spain and Greece. Mr. Hogg, we believe, said 
the identity existed in the south of the Morea. 

3. This paper, by the Prince of Canino, crowded 
the Section-room. The Prince described his new 
genus, which in compliment to the President he 
desired to name Inglisius. He delivered himself 
very happily in English, and made many observa- 
tions which displayed a perfect acquaintance with 
natural history, interspersed with remarks of a 
lively description, without derogating from the 
scientific illustration of his subject. Among others, 
he warmly complimented Mr. Waterhouse, as a 
young naturalist from whom many of the oldest 
might learn much. 

5. Dr. A. S. Melville was sorry to differ from an 
anatomist so distinguished as Mr. Owen, regarding 
the position of that anomalous animal the lepido- 
siren, which, although possessing many piscine 
characters, was essentially a member of the class 
amphibia. Many anatomists were inclined to unite 
the fishes and amphibians into one great division ; 
but as yet we must distinguish between them; for 
although it is true that the air-bladder of a fish 
and the lungs of an amphibian are homologous, yet 
they differ in function : the former being an organ 
of progression, the latter destined to aerate the 
blood, its veins do not join ‘the venous system of 
the body, but open into the auricular compartment, 
essentially distinct from that which receives the 
venous blood of the system. In the lepidosiren 
the auricle is truly double, the left receiving the 
pulmonic vein. Amongst other characters which 
indicate ita affinity to the amphibia, the following 
may be cited: the double nostril, the posterior 
aperture being intra-oval (this has since been seen 
by the Prince of Canino and Professor Van der 
Holver of Leyden) ; the ratio of the brain to its con- 
taining cavity and its configuration ; the arrange- 
ment of the vessels; the existence of external cu- 
tancous branchie during the adult age; and the 
union of the various modes of respiration occur- 
ring in other members of the class; the absence 
of the maxillaries and inter-maxillaries ; and the 
great development of the vomerine bones, which 
are united to each other and to the pterygoids, and 
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rendered subservient to mastication. It is, as it 
were, a permanent tadpole, transitorily represented 
by that of the frog in its second stage, before the 
complete disappearance of the external branchiz, 
which in the lepidosiren are retained, with inter- 
nal gills and highly-developed lungs. This great 
increase to the respiratory organs may be related 
to its scaly covering, and this in its turn to its pe- 
culiar habits. Nature has, as it were, clothed an 
amphibia in the vestments of a fish, but warned us 
of the seeming affinity by appending external gills. 
If this interpretation be reversed by further inves- 
tigation, Dr. Melville will be happy to find truth, 
although he may have failed in his pursuit after it. 
Subsection of Ethnology. 

1. Crawfurd (Mr. J.) on the affinities of the Malay and 
Polynesian languages. 

2. Briggs (Major-Gen.) on the aborigines of India. 

1. Mr. Crawfurd, after a very learned philologi- 
cal review of his subject, concluded with the fol- 
lowing recapitulation : 

The races of men do not consist, as commonly 
supposed, of one brown-complexion and negro 
race, but of several of both. The inhabitants of 
Madagascar are Africans, distinct from all the in- 
habitants of the Malay Archipelago or Pacific. 
There are many languages essentially distinct from 
each other, both of the brown-complexioned and 
negro races, and not a single language to each. 
Except in the Malay race of the Archipelago, and 
the Polynesian in the Pacific, there are no wide- 
spread languages or dialects. It is chiefly the 
Malay and Javanese—the languages of the two 
most powerful, civilised, and enterprising of the 
Archipelago—which are found in other tongues 
from Madagascar to the Easter Island, and from 
Formosa to New Zealand. The evidence for this 
exists in the words themselves, and their being 
pure and numerous as we approach Sumatra and 
Java, the original countries of the Malay and Ja- 
vanese nations, and corrupt and unfrequent as we 
recede from them. The inferior civilisation of the 
people of the countries of the Asiatic continent has 
excluded Malayan from this language; a grovelling 
condition of society has excluded them from those 
of the tribes of Australia, and insuperable physical 
obstacles from those of America. Within the Ma- 
layan Archipelago the Malay and Javanese languages 
have been communicated to others by conquest, set- 
tlement, or colonisation and commerce; while to 
Madagascar and the islands of the Pacific they 
have been communicated by the accidents of tem- 
pests, Chinese prows, or fleets of prows. The in- 
sular character of the whole region over which a 
Malayan language has been disseminated, and the 
periodical winds prevailing within it, which, on a 
superficial view, appear obstacles, are, in truth, the 
true causes of the dissemination; for had the region 
in.question been a continent, stretching north and 
south like America, no such dispersion of one lan- 
guage could have taken place. 

*,* As far as our scanty knowledge of the negro 
languages will enable us to judge, the only clear 
distinction between them and those of the brown- 
complexioned consists in the first containing always 
more consonants in proportion to vowels, and more 
harsh combinations of consonants, than the latter. 

.2. We can give only a very brief summary of 
Gen. Briggs’ principal points. 

The tract of country or territorial dominion 
possessed by England in India, exterids over an 
area of 1,300,000 square miles—a space larger 
than Europe, if we exclude Russia and the nations 
north of the Baltic, and containing a population of 
not less than 140,000,000 of inhabitants. Over 
this wonderful extent the researches of General 
Briggs have been spread; and he shews that how- 
ever eatly was the occupation by the Hindus, they 
were no more the aboriginal people than the later 
Greeks, Nestorians, Mahometans, or Parsees. The 
physiognomy of the Hindus is Caucasian, and their 
settlement, with high traces of civilisation, is consi- 
dered to have been anterior to the Christian‘era by at 
least fifteen centuries. The General takes an inter- 





esting view of their castes, publications, laws, reli- 
gion, village communes, and other features of society; 
and from every data proceeds farther to the south, 
to find the remains of the aboriginal tribes. Their 
characteristics are represented as every where the 
same, and distinct from the other nations of which 
we have any knowledge. In stature they are, on 
the whole, inferior to the civilised inhabitants 
among whom they dwell. Their features portray 
great acuteness and cunning; and they wear little 
or no clothing. In the hills they are armed with 
bows and arrows, made from the bamboo; and in 
many cases the bow-string is composed of thin 
slips of the same material. One division subsists 
entirely by the chase, whilst another is supported 
by herds of buffaloes, or the zebu, so extensively 
found in a domestic state throughout India. They 
have no distinction of castes; their internal go- 
vernment is patriarchal ; they are entirely ignorant 
of the use of letters, and frequently cannot count 
beyond ten. They have no conception of a future 
state, and pay adoration only to such objects as 
excite alarm and threaten injury. To these, bloody 
sacrifices are uniformly offered; and in some cases 
human beings are still considered the most ac- 
ceptable. The hunters are astonishingly vigilant 
and ingenious in capturing their prey, and they 
are also very expert thieves; though in their social 
habits simple, and averse to falsehood. Unlike 
the other races of Southern Asia, who abstain 
from the use of fermented liquors, the aborigines 
employ them much on every occasion of meeting 
together; and the wassail bowl is essential to.all 
their religious rites and d tic cer ies, whe- 
ther of joy or woe. Thus, they appease the evil 
demons by first pouring out the liquor before them, 
and then drinking to their honour by way of pro- 
pitiation. They are the inferior race—menials in 
the plains, and only retaining a wild primitive in- 
dependence in the hilly country. In the south they 
are even serfs of the soil. General Briggs ex- 
hibited a map of India, which he had constructed, 
shewing the distribution of the inhabitants, and on 
which the tribes were enumerated, and their num- 
bers estimated at about 450,000, occupying 150,000 
square miles. The author thinks it probable that 
they spoke, and still speak, dialects of one lan- 
guage, wholly distinct from the Sanscrit. The 
physiological and philological pertions of the in- 
quiry were, however, deferred. 

{In this portion of our Report, we are inclined 
. Ses the following paper of the following 

ay. 

When Prince Albert entered this Section the 





Chevalier Bunsen, the Prussian Minister, was 


fortunately engaged in bringing before it his inter- 
esting paper “On the results of the Egyptian re- 
searches upon Asiatic and African ethnology.” 
Referring to his recent work on Egypt, and the 
facts which the discovery of hieroglyphics had 
enabled us to establish as to language, writing, 
and mythology, and as to the subsequent historical 
and chronological epochs of development of the 
Ancient Egyptians, the Chevalier went to prove 
that a complete Egyptian Grammar could be made 
out, and to unite all the Egyptian roots which 
could be proved to have belonged to that people, 
by monuments not later than the time of Moses. 
It was impossible to look on these forms and 
roots with even a superficial knowledge of the Se- 
mitic and Indo-Germanic languages, without per- 
ceiving that this Egyptian language was no more 
Hebrew than the Sanscrit, but that it possessed an 
affinity with either of them, which we must call 
historical, and consequently physiological, or ori- 
ginal. The Egyptian name of Egypt was Chemi, 
the land of Cham; which in the Egyptian meant 
black. It appeared, therefore, that science really 
found in Egypt the tribe of Cham; and that the 
language shewed really an unity of blood with the 
great Asiatic tribes of Shem, and with the still 
more numerous and glorious tribes of Japhet, 
whose sons had peopled Europe; or Japetos, as 
the Greeks called the father of the Titans, who 





brought the celestial fire to mankind, and lingered 
himself on the heights of Caucasus. The Chevalier 
professed to belong to a school which altogether 
rejected those etymological dreams and conjec- 
tures, and those loose comparisons of single words 
without principle and analogy, drawn too often 
from imperfect data; and would hazard no argu- 
ment or opinion, except where definite laws were 
established from which it could be satisfactorily 
demonstrated that the affinities ran through the 
original texture of the languages compared. It 
was only thus, as Grimm and Bopp had exem. 
plified, that ethnology could take its place as a 
branch of general science. The inquiry whence 
the common descent of the people and language 
was derived, was next entered upon; and the phy- 
siological affinity which placed the Egyptian skull 
and whole physical formation between the Cauca- 
sian and the general African race, pointed out as 
the problem to solye, for the illustration of both. 

Was the Asiatic and European man a more fa- 
vourably developed and perfected Egyptian or 
African, or was the Egyptian (and perhaps the 
whole African man) a scion of the Asiatic stock 
which gradually degenerated into the African type? 
Previous to discussing this, a view was taken of 
the progress, or rather want of progress in philo- 
logy, from the Greek period of Plato and Aristotle 
to later times, when various events brought contri- 
butions to the aid ‘of linguistic philosophy, and 
particularly in the sixteenth century, when the 
study of the Hebrew was induced by the Bible 
being opened to the laity; after this Bacon, Leib- 
nitz, Harris (in his Hermes), Horne, Coxe, and 
others, opened wider views of language, and the 
origin of flections, suffixes, and formative words (a 
most important point for the comparative analysis 
of languages) came to be duly considered. 

In the nineteenth century, Adelung’s Mithridates 
(completed by Vater in 1817) began to bring be- 
fore the world as complete a review of all the lan- 
guages of the globe as his material and information 
allowed him to form; but still much remained to 
be done. F. Schlegel’s Essay on the language and 
philosophy of the Hindoos established the decisive 
importance which grammatical formation ought to 
have over single words in arriving at the attfinities 
of languages; and proved the intimate and his- 
torical connexion between the Sanscrit, the Per- 
sian, the Greek, the Roman, and the Germanic 
languages. To the impulse given by this publica- 
tion we were indebted, in a great degree, for the 
more elaborate and accurate works of Bopp, Lassen, 
Beufey, Wilhelm V. Humboldt, Burnouf (who fol- 
lowed up the tracings of the different branches of 
languages connected with the Sanscrit), and others. 
The Indo-Germanic languages were thus soon ex- 
tended to the Lithuanian, the Slavonic, and finally, 
by the combined researches of Dr. Pritchard and 
Dr. Meyer, to all the languages of Celtic origin. 
George Rosen and Lepsius were named with just 
praise, and Jacob Grimm’s Teutonic Grammar was 
described with the most unqualified encomium. 
“In that astounding work a whole branch of lan- 
guages had, for the first time, found an expositor, 
and as it were historiographer, of the utmost 
talent in developing the organic laws of any given 
language. Travelling through 1500 years, from 
Ulfilas to Goethe, he had made a standard by 
which all German philology must be tested, and 
established principles more or less applicable to all 
the languages of the Japhetic, Semitic, and Cha- 
mitic tribes, as already followed out by Lepsius, 
Meyer, and others. His terminology of Anlaut, 
Inlaut, Auslaut, Umlaut, of strong and weak de- 
clension and conjugation, and similar ones, had 
been found decisive in the remotest parts of ethno- 
logical inquiry,—in Egyptian, Celtic, Cymric, Mon- 
golian, Osselic, and other researches. But, above 
all, his discovery of the law of transposition of 
sounds (Laut versetz ungen), prevalent in the 
Greek, Roman, and Gothic words, if compared 
with each other, was one of the most fertile and 
triumphant discoveries in philological ethnology.” 


—— 
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[An admirable table illustrates this, which, we re- 
gret to say, is above our ready typography.] W. 
V. Humboldt’s posthumous work (1836) was next 
analysed as @ va uable land-mark, and Dr. Pritch- 
ard’s Researches and A. V. Humboldt’s Cosmos spe- 
cified as leading to two great conclusions: 

Ist, That although the physiological inquiry by 

itself can never lead to any conclusive result, still it 
is decidedly favourable, on the whole, according to 
a sound philosophy and the analogy of the rest of 
nature, to the theory of the unity of the human 
race. 
Qdly. That the philological inquiry, as far as it 
has hitherto been conducted in a scientific manner, 
—rejecting therefore, on the one side, loose com- 
parisons of single words, and, on the other, hasty 
conclusions drawn from some isolated startling facts 
(such as are presented by the American languages 
and the Basque),—tends more and more to the 
same result. 

From the premises, which we hope may be intel- 
ligible from this sketch, the Chevalier Bunsen 
deemed it established : 

Ist. That the following nations constituted one 
great family, of which even the remotest members 
were more intimately connected with each other 
than with any other language or family of lan- 
guages in the world. First, the Iranian nations, 
viz. the nations of India, as far as they were repre- 
sented by Sanscrit and its daughters, Zend, Peh- 
livi, and Parsi; the Asian of Bactrya, Media, 
Persia, the Greeks, and the Macedonians and Ro- 
mans (with the doubtful exception of the mixed 
Etruscan language); all Italic nations; the Celtic 
nations of Italy, from the Appenines to the Alps, 
including the Helvetic tribes in the Alps; the Celtic 
nations of Spain, France, Belgium, and of the 
greater part, if not the whole, of Germany; the 
Lithuanic tribes, of which the Prussian language 
represents the most original form, and in some 
parts the nearest to the Sanscrit; the Slavonic 
nations in all their branches; and finally, last and 
not least, the Teutonic nations in their two branches, 
the Scandinavian and the German, now prevalent 
in the whole of Germany and almost the whole of 
Switzerland, in Denmark, Sweden, Norway, and 
Iceland, to the very borders of the Finnic race, in 
the British isles, and in the greatest part of the 
northern continent of America. 

2d. The following nations form another, compact 
mass, and, indeed, one physiologically and histori- 
cally connected family: the Hebrews, with the 
other tribes of Canaan, up to the Phoenicians, and 
therefore including the Carthaginians; the Ara- 
mhaic, or part, at least, of the nations of Syria, Me- 
sopotamia, and Babylonia, speaking Syriac in the 
west, and so-called Chaldaic in the east; finally 
the Arabic, connected (as it appears through Hi- 
myaritic) with the Ethiopic, viz. the ancient lan- 
guage of Abyssinia. 

These two facts were not only interesting from 
the ordinary view of etymological research and an- 
tiquarian erudition; M. Bunsen had formulised 
them into universal history, or the history of the 
human mind, which was nothing but the history of 
the two great families, always excepting Egypt 
and the Egyptians. This would be evident if they 
considered the principal actors of that great drama 
in the three great divisions before them. In the 
first act they found, on the one side, the Medians, 
with the Indians and Persians ; on the other hand, 
the Jews and Pheenicians, and probably the chil- 
dren of the Babylonian nation, which formed the 
first great empire. In the second act they found, 
on the Japhetic side, the principal posts of civilisa- 
tion entrusted to the Hellenic and Italic nations ; 
the Jews again, with the Carthagenians, represent- 
ing the Semitic, on the other. Finally, in the act 
now on the scene of the world, they found, as the 
leading nations, the Scandinavian, the Germanic, 
and the Slavonic, with a powerful interference of 
the Semitic elements again by the Jews and Arabs, 

ypt always excepted as the unknown and mys- 
terious element, They might’even assert that the 





mutual position of the two families was in all these 
three periods the same, only with increasing strength 
and power of the Japhetic element. The empire of 
the world now belongs, probably, to a nation which 
spoke a language floating between Hebrew and 
Sanscrit, but more inclined to the first, the power 
passing to Japhet. The great continuary stream of 
human civilisation runs in a Japhetic bed ; whereas 
Shem had a prominent part in the religious develop- 
ment of mankind, and acted, as it were, the great 
episodes of universal history, by opposition in 
thought, and by temporary conquests of the land 
of Japhet. Language and civilisation, physiology 
and philology, went hand in hand to illustrate these 
facts. 

The Chevalier next entered upon the original re- 
lation of these two tribes, indestructible in their sepa- 
ration and in their affinity, and nearer to each other 
than to any other family of the great human race. 
It was sufficient to look into the African and Ame- 
rican languages, not to speak of the entirely differ- 
ent monosyllabic Chinese at their head, without 
being aware that those Japhetic and these Semitic 
languages must be considered allied by internal 
analogy of structure. Two great masters of the 
Hebrew tongue, themselves native Jews, Fiirst and 
Delitzsch, had shewn that there existed this con- 
stant and undeniable analogy between the Indo- 
Germanic and Semitic roots. Rédiger also had 
associated the most ancient Arabic forms with them 
on similar principles; but Egypt, the connecting 
link, had not been much neglected. Lepsius* and 
Dr. Meyer} had shewn, not only that there existed 
an undeniable community of living roots between 
the two families, but also that the Egyptian roots 
presented the intermediate link as well in words 
as in forms. The Chevalier himself believed he 
possessed the proofs, philological as well as philo- 
sophical, amply in his hands; and promised to 
render a scientific account of them in the third 
volume of his Egypt. 

He laid down as a rule, that every language we 
had hitherto been able to examine critically shewed 
the result of at least two formations; that by which 
the language it is, a new language, and that on 
which it rested. On this the investigation ought 
to be conducted. 

SgcTion E,—( Physiology.) 

1. Fowler (Dr.) made some remarks on cases of foals of 
ponies resembling stags, considered doubtful by himself. 

2. Ayres (Dr.) read a paper on the analogy of the scle- 
—— tissue of plants with the bones of animals. 

. Carpenter (Dr.) made some remarks on the co-rela- 
tion of the vital and physical forces, and also made further 
observations on the functions of the nervous centres. 

4. Humpage (Mr. E.) read a paper on hydropathy as a 
means of preserving health, and as a principal remedy in 
disease. 

SEctTIon F.—(Statistics.) 

1. Larken (Rev. E. G.) on the results of a scheme by Mr. 
Vandaleur for improving the condition of labourers, tried 
at Ralahine, co. Clare, Ireland. 

2. Porter (Mr. G. R.) on the influence of education, 


shewn by facts recorded in the criminal tables for 1845 
and 1846. 


3. Gaskell (Mr. 8.) on the want of eddcational establish- 
ments adapted to those born with deficient or feeble men- 
tal organisation. 


Mr. Porter’s paper, like all his contributions, 
was of great importance in tending farther to de- 
monstrate the value of education as a preventive 
of crime. Well will it be for the country when the 
moral principles and philanthropic views of this 
able statistician are carried into their full effect. 
The details, though they establish, can hardly add 
to, the general argument and the conviction which 
follows it. 


At the General Committee on Wednesday, 30th, 
after the minutes were read and confirmed, Mr. 
Hutton moved, and Hr. Hopkins~- seconded, the 
reappointment of Col. Sabine, Prof. Phillips, and 
Mr. John Taylor, as general secretary, assistant 
general secretary, and treasurer. We need scarcely 
say, when so much ability and zeal are yearly ma- 
nifested by these officers, that there appeared no 


* Essay on the Numerals. 
+ Criticism on Pictes Celtic Grammar, and Lepsius and 
Champollion’s hieroglyphic researches.J 








dissentient to the motion. The following are th® 
names voted to the Council of 1847-8, in addition 
to the officers and local treasurers, who are ex-officio 
members: —Sir T. Acland; Prof. Ansted; Major 
Shadwell Clerke; Sir P. Egerton; Prof. E. Forbes; 
Prof. Graham; G. B. Greenhough; W. Hamilton ; 
Sir. J. Herschell; Dr. Hodgkin ; Leonard Horner ; 
Robert Hutton; Capt. Ibbetson; Dr. Latham; Sir 
Charles Lemon; Lord Northampton; Prof. Owen ; 
Sir J. Richardson; Dr. Roget; Sir James Ross; 
G. R. Porter; Dr. Royle; H. E. Strickland; Col. 
Sykes; W. Thompson ; Prof. Wheatstone, and Dr. 
Whewell. The auditéts named were, Prof. Ansted, 
Major Clerke, and G. R. Porter. 

The following resolutions, involving grants and 
recommendations, were then moved and carried :— 

That a paper, containing suggestions on obser- 
vations of the annular eclipse, be printed and cir- 
culated, under the direction of Prof. Powell; and 
that asum not exceeding 2/. be granted for that 
purpose. 

That Dr. Percy and Dr. Miller be requested to 
continue their researches on crystalline slags, with 
a renewal of the original grant of 20/., not yet ex- 
pended. 

That Dr. Schunck be requested to continue his 
researches on colouring matters used in the arts, 
with the balance (5/.) of the original grant of 107. 

That the Committee, consisting of Mr. Hugh E. 
Strickland, Dr. Daubeny, Prof. Lindley, and Prof. 
Henslow, be requested to continue their experi- 
ments on the vitality of seeds, with a grant of 100. 

That Dr. Lankester, Prof. Owen, and Mr. Richard 
Taylor, be requested to continue the superinten- 
dence of the pnblication of tabular forms, in refer- 
ence to the periodical phenomena of animals and 
vegetables, with a renewal grant of 107. 

That a sum of 3/. 10s. 9d. be placed at the dis- 
posal of Mr. Birt, to complete his report on at- 
mospherical waves. 

That a Committee, consisting of Mr. Spence and 
Mr. T. V. Wollaston, be requested to aid Mr. G. 
Newport in preparing his report (requested for 
last year) on the Scorpionide and tracheary Arach- 
nid, with a grant of 10/. 

That a Committee, consisting of Sir H. T. De la 
Beche, Sir W. J. Hooker, Dr. Daubeny, Dr. J. D. 
Hooker, Mr. A. Henfrey, and Mr. R. Hunt, be re- 
quested to investigate the influence of carbonic acid 
on the growth of plants allied to those found in the 
coal-formation, with a grant of 20/. 

That Mr. Ronalds and Mr. Robert Hunt be re- 
quested to continue the experiments with the ac- 
tinograph at Kew. 

That Prof. E. Forbes, Mr. Goodsir, Mr. Patter- 
son, Mr. Thompson, Mr. Ball, Mr. J. Smith, Mr. 
Couch, Prof. Allman, Mr. M¢Andrew, Mr. Alder, 
Mr. Hope, and Captain Portlock, be requested to 
continue their investigations into the marine zoo- 
logy of Britain, by means of the dredge, with a 
grant of 10/. 

That a Committee, consisting of Mr. R. Mallet, 
Mr. Wm. Hopkins, Prof. Oldham, and Prof. Lloyd, 
be appointed for the purpose of constructing a self- 
registering instrument for observing the transit and 
dimensions of earthquake-waves, and for setting 
the same systematically at work in Dublin, or at 
such other station as may be desirable, with a grant 
of 507. 

That Dr. Carpenter’s report on microscopic tex- 
tures be illustrated by plates, not exceeding twenty 
in number. 

That the sum of 150/. be placed at the disposal 
of the Council for the maintenance of the Observa- 
tory at Kew. 

That an application be made to the Lords Com- 
missioners of the Admiralty to appropriate a suit- 
able vessel for the purpose of an investigation of 
the phenomena of the tides. 

That 7" be made to the Court of Direct- 
ors of the Hon. East India Company to carry into 
regular and continued operation the tide observa- 
tions, which it is understood they have already or- 
dered to be made ; and to direct the natnre and 
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extent of these observations to be reported to the 
British Association, with a view to their being dis- 
cussed and reduced, and connected with any others 
which have been made or may be made in other 


seas, 

That the Rev. Dr. Whewell be requested to exa- 
mine and consider the tide observations made by 
Captain Sir James Clark Ross and Captain Sir E. 
Belcher, in the Pacific Ocean, with a view to the 
completion of instructions for a tide expedition. 

‘That copies of the catalogues of Lalande and La 
Caille be presented to M. Struvé, M. Leverrier, 
Mr. J. C. Adams, and the Revi R. Sheepshanks. 

The British Association feel deeply the great 
importance of instituting a direct comparison, or a 
comparison with as few intermediate steps as pos- 
sible, between the standards of length used in the 
survey of the great Russian and Swedish arc of 
meridian, now in progress, under the direction of 
Prof. Struvé and the scientific men of Sweden and 
Norway, and that used in the survey of the great 
Indian arc, under the authority of the Hon. East 
India Company, by Lieut.-Col. Everest, of which 
an account has lately been published: and the As- 
sociation, in the full confidence that every facility 
will be given by the Court of Directors for effecting 
this comparison, and that they will, if possible, 
consent to an arrangement by which the two stan- 
dards may be brought together, and thus directly 
compared, instruct the Council that an application 
be made to the Hon. Court of Directors of the East 
India Company to grant the needful facility for 
effecting this comparison. 

That Dr. Andrews of Belfast be requested to pre- 
pare a report on the heat developed in chemical 
action. 

That Mr. Mallet be requested to continue his in- 
vestigations on the corrosion of iron rails in and 
out of use. 

That Dr. Smith of Manchester be requested to 
report upon the chemical analysis of air and water 
of populous towns. 

That Mr. W. Thompson be requested to prepare 
a supplementary report on the Fauna of Ireland. 

That Mr. Robert Hunt be requested to prepare a 
report on the state of knowledge of the chemical 
influence of the solar radiations. 

That the Committee for conducting experiments 
with captive balloons be reappointed, and to con- 
sist of Rev. Dr. Robinson, Professor Wheatstone, 
and Col. Sabine. 

That the following communications, presented to 
this meeting, be printed at full length among the 
reports to the Association, viz.: On the relation 
which exists between contraction in volume and 
development of heat, in mixtures of sulphuric acid 
and water, by Prof. Langberg; on Enthology, by 
Chevalier Bunsen; on the original inhabitants of 
Scandinavia, by Prof. Nilsson; on the mean tem- 
perature of various places on the globe, by Prof. 
Dove ; on the turbine, by Mr. Glynn. 

The General Committee having had the satisfac- 
tion to receive amongst the eminent foreign guests 
of the British Association at Oxford Profs. Lang- 
berg and Esmark of Christiana, and Prof. Nilsson 
of Stockholm, take this opportunity to request those 
gentlemen to convey to the distinguished scientific 
societies with which, in their own countries, they 
are respectively connected, the importance which 
the British Association attaches to the establish- 
ment, if it be possible, of a magnetical and meteor- 
ological observatory in Finmarken, as a station 
where the phenomena of those sciences could be 
most advantageously studied; and also their hope 
that the observations which have been carried on 
for some years past with such indefatigable zeal at 
Christiana may be continued, and that the observa- 
tions may be published at as early a date as, from 
circumstances, may be found convenient. 

That Sections D and FE. be incorporated under 
the name of the Section of Zoology and Botany, 
including Physiology. 

That the Council be authorised, if they shall 
think fit, to divide the publication of the Transac- 





tions into two parts, to be published successively, 
at their discretion, in order to insure an earlier 
delivery of such papers as may be at once ready 
for publication. 

The Committee adjourned to 9th August 1848, at 
Swansea. 

The Treasurer’s return exhibited the following 
as the numbers present, and the money received 
at the Oxford meeting : 

Associates ..... 4 

New life members . 

New annual members 

Old annual members . . 

Old lifemembers . . . 
. ea a ee 

Foreigners. . . . . 


Total number . . . 1229 . £1055 
Books sold for 13 


Total receipts at Oxford . . £1068 
The numbers present last year at Southampton, 
and the year before at Cambridge, were respectively 
843 and 1082. 


PALEZONTOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 
Unper this title a Society has just been formed, of 
which Sir H. T. de la Beche is elected president, 
and a distinguished council of scientific men has 
been appointed. Among these we observe the 
names of Prof. T. Bell, Sir P. Grey Egerton, Mr. 
Lyell, Dr. Falconer, Prof. E. Forbes, Dr. Fitton, 
Mr. J. Morris, Prof. Phillips, and other labourers 
in the fields of geology and natural history. The 
declared object of the institution is “ for the pur- 
pose of figuring and describing as complete a stra- 
tagraphical serics of British fossils as can be ac- 
complished, including both the published .and the 
unpublished species. The commencement of the 
series will be the whole of the British tertiary fos- 
sils.” A list of nearly 400 members is already in 
print; and 500 are calculated to be sufficient to 
guarantee at least a prosperous beginning to the 


design, which certainly embraces a great deside- 
ratum. 





LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
BRITISH ARCHZOLOGICAL CONGRESS AT 
WARWICK. 

WE understand that it is proposed to distribute 
the business of the week, which will commence on 
Monday, 26th July, as follows :—Monday : Opening 
meeting; the president, Lord Albert Denison Co- 
nyngham, K.C.H., M.P., in the chair; table d’héte 
for ladies and gentlemen; and evening meeting 
for the reading and discussion of papers. Tues- 
day: Meeting at 10 for the reading and discussion 
of papers; visit to the Castle, under the direction 
of Lord Brooke, and the antiquities of the town ; 
table d’héte as before; and evening meeting and 
conversazione. Wednesday: Excursion to Kenil- 
worth and Stoneleigh Abbey, by the invitation of 
Lord Leigh; and an evening meeting. Thursday: 
Meeting in the morning, for the reading and dis- 
cussion of paper’; excursion to Stratford-upon- 
Avon ‘and Charlecote, where the visitors will be 
received by Mr. Lucy; and an evening meeting 
on their return. Friday: Excursion to Coventry 
and Combe Abbey; and an evening meeting. Sa- 
turday: An excursion to Arbury, where the visitors 
will be received by C. N. Newdegate, Esq.; M.P.; 
and to Astley Castle and Church, and other antiqui- 
ties. Welearnalso thata mummy hasbeen presented 
to the Association by Joseph Arden, Esq., F.S.A.; 
and that it will be unrolled by Mr. Pettigrew at 
one of the evening meetings. 

The Archeological Institute has announced its 
congtess at Norwich late in July, with an attrac- 
tive programme. 





KING'S COLLEGE. 
On Wednesday, the annual distribution of prizes 
in the department of general literature and science 
took place; when the Archbishop of Canterbury 
presided, and distributed these honourable distinc- 
tions as the successful competitors were severally 
presented by the Principal of the College, the Rev. 





Dr. Jelf. The classes rewarded were in divinity, 
classics, Latin prose, English verse, mathematics, 
English literature, English essay, Hebrew, French, 
German, and literary union. Also in the depart- 
ment of the applied Sciences: Divinity, mathema- 
tics, natural philosophy, arts of construction, ma- 
nufacturing art and machinery, surveying, geome- 
trical drawing, chemistry, geology, mineralogy, 
workroom. It will thus be seen how wide and 
universal is the system of instruction adopted by 
this excellent and excellently conducted school, 
Education is here, indeed, upon its right footing. 
Justly did the Duke of Cambridge eulogise it in 
moving thanks to the chairman, eloquently second- 
ed by the Bishop of Oxford; and truly might all 
concerned in it rejoice that London supplied such 
an institution. 

The London University Prizes were also distri- 
buted to the successful students in the Faculty of 
Arts, here on Thursday. Distinguished proficiency 
in Greek, Latin, Hebrew, English, French, Italian, 
German, comparative Grammar, History, Mental 
Philosophy, Mathematics, Natural Philosophy, 
Drawing, Architecture, Civil Engineering, Chy- 
mical Research, Botany, Zoology, Geology, and 
English Law (what a field for the exercise of 
human ingenuity and intellect!) were thus re- 





FINE ARTS. 
WESTMINSTER HALL. 

Nor quite coinciding with our obliging correspon- 
dent of last week, and apologising for the errone- 
ousness of some of his nomenclature,* we have not 
yet time to enter upon a full critique of this full 
gallery. There is so much to be seen and carefully 
examined, that it requires several long visits to 
speak impartially of the whole, or advisedly of 
the details. And this week the Parliament of Sci- 
ence has run us too hard to enable us to do justice 
to the Hall of Arts. 

We are inclined to agree pretty well with the 
determination of the premiums. There are, how- 
ever, some exceptions; and we would have trans- 
posed the order of some of the successful compe- 
tors, putting second or third into first class, and 
vice versd. The subjoined is the list of prizes in 
this lottery : 

Premiums of Five Hundred Pounds,—“ Burial of 
Harold at Waltham Abbey,” No. 17, F. R. Pickers- 
gill. “Alfred inciting the Saxons to prevent the 
Landing of the Danes, by encountering them at 
Sea,” No. 28, G. F. Watts. “The Battle of Mee- 
anee,’”’ No. 31, Edward Armitage. 

Premiums of Three Hundred Pounds.—* Richard 
Cceur de Lion forgiving Bertrand de Gourdon,” 
No. 44, John Cross. “ Edward’s Generosity to the 
People of Calais during the Siege of 1346,” No. 1], 
Paul Falconer Poole. ‘ Christ bearing the Cross,” 
No. 97, and Reconciliation of Oberon and Titania,” 
No. 24, J. Noel Paton. 

Premiums of Two Hundred Pounds.—“ Parable of 
Forgiveness,” No. 93, and “ Wisdom,” No. 99, 
James Eckford Lauder. “The Departure of the 
Primitive Puritans, or Pilgrim Fathers, to the Coast 
of America, A.D. 1620,” No. 34, Charles Lucy. 
“ Henry V., when Prince of Wales, believing the 
King to be dead, takes the Crown from the 
Cushion,” No. 46, John Callcott Horsley. 

Admiring the whole series of 120, and three 
statues, as highly creditable to British art, with 
some small per centage of inferiority not to be 
avoided in such cases, we consider this new en- 
couragement to be well calculated to promote the 
honour of our native school ; and so reserve our- 
selves for farther particulars in next Gazette. 





* A note from Mr. Stanfield (we regret to say, labouring 
under severe indisposition), written by his son, corrects 
the error into which our correspondent led us last week 
in his communication respecting the Westminster Hall 
Exhibition. Our most eminent artist has no picture 
there; and, we might have guessed without any notice, 
could never have contemplated the idea of being a com- 
petitor in such a contest. 
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ROYAL ACADEMY. 

Gibson's Statue of the Queen. 
Tus statue of her Majesty is now in the centre of 
the sculpture-room, Mrs. Thornycroft’s head of the 
Prince of Wales having been removed to the outer 
circle to give it the place of honour. It may be 
well here to refer the reader to the Lit. Gaz. (No. 
1534, June 13th, 1846) in which we gave our opi- 
nion of Gibson’s powers of producing portrait- 
statues, and expressed our doubts in reference to 
his execution of this of the Queen; giving our 
reasons why we wished, for his fame’s sake, he had 
not undertaken the commission, as we feared a 
failure ; and such it is. No one will for a moment 
question Gibson’s transcendent ability as a sculp- 
tor; but the natural bent of his mind is essentially 
ideal. When Prince Albert requested Mr. Wyatt 
to produce a statue, the choice of subject was, we 
believe, left, as it should be, to the artist; and the 
result was a very. beautiful figure of Penelope. 
Gibson likewise should have been free to select for 
himself: if he had, and his choice had fallen upon 
youth, we should have called to mind his “ Sleeping 
Shepherd,” his “‘ Love cherishing the Soul,” or 
Narcissus. Suppose a nude male, then the “‘ Hun- 
ter” (which we pronounced to be worthy of Agua- 
icus) would have recurred to us; and if, on the 
other hand, it had been a Juno, a Diana, or a 
Venus, we should have remembered the glorious 
and enviable possessions at Grittleton.* But to 
the work before us. Although its proportions are 
just (as every thing from Gibson’s hands must be), 
the management and disposition of the upper dra- 
peries admirable, and the right arm of the figure 
as beautiful as could be wished, yet this is all we 
can offer in praise; and that all is very trifling, 
when we add that the figure wants identity. It is 
neither our Queen in face nor figure; the feet, and 
the hand holding the scroll, are discreditable; alto- 
gether, it is nothing more.or less than the figure 
of a Grecian female; and to call it a portrait of the 
Queen is as absurd as it would be to write a story 
in Greek iambics, and say it was an English heroic 
poem. The days of Grinlin Gibbons have long 
passed away, when it was the fashion to represent 
the kings of England as Roman generals: Flax- 
man and Chantrey have taught us better. Now 
that which, to our mind, is most fatal to Mr. Gib- 
son’s work, is the employment of colours upon the 
accessories:+ it mars the whole, and is incompa- 
tible with the dignity of sculpture, which should 
depend upon itself alone, and utterly avoid all 
meretricious aid. A fortnight ago we quoted from 
the Romana-English newspaper a long and elabo- 
rate criticism upon Mr. Gibson’s Queen; written, 
we presume from the many authorities cited, in 
justification of the use of colours. The most ela- 
borate work ever penned upon the subject is that 
of Quatremére de Quinci, which warmly upholds 
the practice; and though Flaxman was familiar 
with the work, he distinctly says (vide Lecture on 
Style) that the practice of painting sculpture is 
common in all early and barbarous states of so- 
ciety, and we shall find the practice employed to 
enforce superstition; but that it is in itself a per- 
version of art. 








SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
ANNIVERSARY OF BETHLEM AND BRIDEWELL 
HOSPITALS. 
Tuts annual festival was observed in the Hall, 
Bridge Street, Blackfriars, on Wednesday; the 
President, Sir P. Laurie, in the chair, with Lord 
Shaftsbury, the Bishop of Oxford, a host of Alder- 
men, Messrs. W. Cubitt and Hill (the sheriffs 
elect), the President of the College of: Physicians, 
Mr. Kemble (the member for East Surrey), and 
above a hundred of the ‘ good men” of the City, 
and guests known by various pursuits in the busy 
haunts of life, surrounding the hospitable board. 


* The seat of Joseph Neeld, Esq., M.P. 

+ Two years ago the R.A. whitewashed the coloured 
parts of a figure 'y Mr. Gott, as coloured marbles were 
contrary to regulations ! 








The entertainment, as “sual provided by the stew- 
ards at their own charge, was sumptuous; and the 
speeches between its discussion and the Curfew 
(for candles are never lighted on these occasions) 
happily short. The chairman introduced the toasts 
with afew observations of pith and brevity, and the 
principal speech of the evening he placed with 
much address in the competent hands of the Bishop 
on his left. His lordship delivered a very eloquent 
and touching address, in which it was difficult to 
decide which most to admire,—the fine charitable 
and humane feeling, or the fine, choice, and ad- 
mirable language in which they were clothed. It 
created a deep sensation in the company, and cer- 
tainly it has rarely been our good fortune to listen 
to any thing more appropriate and impressive. 
Lord Shaftsbury, Dr. Paris, Mr. Kemble, Mr. Wm. 
Cubitt, and other gentlemen, were also called up ; 
and before nine o’clock the assemblage separated, 
entirely gratified by the social, intellectual, and 
instructive treat which had been afforded them, 
whilst promoting the grand cause of man’s respon- 
sible duties towards his unhappy brethren and 
thrice-blessed charity. 


DESTRUCTION AT BAALBECK. 

From a private letter just received from a tra- 
veller, we receive the unwelcome intelligence that 
the magnificent Temple of the Sun at Baalbeck has 
been destroyed, by order of the Viceroy, for the 
sake of its fine stones, which are to be employed 
in erecting barracks for the cavalry and a forage 
magazine. Solyman Pasha so far saved the splendid 
gateway, as to cause the stones to be replaced in 
their original form in the construction of the en- 
trance to the barracks. We lament to record such 
Vandalism in the nineteenth century and the land 
of the Pharaohs. 





THE DRAMA. 

Her Majesty's Theatre.—On Tuesday we had the 
Elisir d’ Amore with great force. Lablache is the 
most amusing quack possible, with his scraps of 
French and English; and Castellan and Gardoni 
are also excellent in the parts of 4dina and Ne- 
morino; Gardoni is, perhaps, rather too grave in 
manner, but sings the music very tastefully. The 
scena, by Colletti, from Torquato Tasso, is a mas- 
terly performance, much suited to this artist’s 
style, and contributes much to render the musical 
entertainment the best of the off-nights we have hi- 
therto hadhere. In the ballet, Carlotta Grisi, Rosati, 
and Cerito hold unrivalled sway in Les Elémens.— 
On Thursday, Mdlle. Lind sang in the Figlia del 
Reggimento, by special desire; her Majesty, the 
Prince, and the Queen of the Belgians, being pre- 
sent. Inno part hitherto given is the charming 
Jenny Lind more interesting and delightful than in 
Maria the Vivandiere ; she grows upon us even after 
the great first impression. In the charming sim- 
plicity and naturalness which are the stamp of the 
character, she is quite athome. In the singing-les- 
son scene, where she is under the care of the Coun- 
tess, to be made a fine lady, but, thinking more of 
her favourite rataplan of the regiment than of the 
teaching of the Countess, dashes the music to the 
ground and bursts into the darling air, she is most 
fascinating. Gardoni and Lablache contribute fully 
to the success of the opera; and the whole per- 
formance becomes a most delightful entertainment. 
The rush to the pit this evening exceeded, in the 
severity of its effects, any thing we remember, 
causing a most ludicrous infringement of the opera 
costume, to the defiance and dismay of the dress 
Cerberus at the brazen gates. Near our lucky seat 
in the pit we saw, on one hand, a real Mr. Straggles, 
with his coat literally split to the collar ; and on the 
other, a well-dressed gentleman, save that he was 
bereft of his shirt-front and collar, and his black 
opera-tie hung, as if in sorrow, on his naked neck; 
we dread to think of the poor ladies’ skirts. 

Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden.—In the Bar- 
biere, Alboni, Ronconi, and Salvi, continue to afford 
the greatest entertainment. Ronconi is especially 





| the best Barber we have seen; so waggish, so mis- 


chievous, and withal such a refined intriguer, at 
the same time singing the very difficult music with 
an ease and finish quite delightful ; Alboni’s Rosina 
is beautiful in singing, but tame in acting. We 
have more than once complained of the tremendous 
pace at which all the music in this opera is taken; 
it may be admissible in the dashing brilliant over- 
ture (always encored), but the vocal music, to our 
minds, loses its charm from too much of that reck- 
less, off-hand character of treatment. The audi- 
ence was very numerous, and encored with zest the 
favourite morceaux. 

Princess’s.—On Thursday an extravaganza was 
produced here with ludicrous effect ; the chief part, 
a quack-medicine seller, being assigned to Mr. C. 
Mathews; and other characters, which suit them 
well, to Granby and Ryder. It is likely to be, for 
many nights, a Sovereign Remedy for dulness and 
depression of spirits. 


An Oratorio called Hezekiah, written by W. M. 
Cowell, the music composed by George Perry, 
leader of the Sacred Harmonic Society, was per- 
formed for the first time at the rooms on Monday 
last. Mr. Perry is well known to the musical 
world ‘from his long connexion with the Exeter 
Hall Society, and for his compositions. This Ora- 
torio exhibits a full acquaintance with music of the 
oratorio character, and a thorough knowledge of 
fugue and choral effect; but we can find very 
little that is original or striking in melody. The 
music is always pleasing, and some of the choruses 
are massive and characteristic; there is always a 
motive in the music,—but it appears to us that the 
composer has, doubtless unwittingly, formed all his 
ideas upon those of the great authorities. The 
best men are liable to this influence; Rossini 
would never listen to any music but his own, if he 
could help it, lest he should be led to imitate it. 
Hezekiah will, undoubtedly, add to Mr. Perry’s re- 
putation as a musician, although it does not bear the 
stamp of genius ; it was exceedingly well performed, 
and was much applauded by a very full audience. 

Ancient Concerts.—The eighth and last annual 
concert of the season took place on Wednesday ; 
the Duke of Wellington directing, as representa- 
tive of the Earl of Westmoreland. The music per- 
formed was of a high order; but had nothing strik- 
ing in the way of novelty. 

The Beethoven Quartet Society also brought its 
productions to a close with an eighth meeting. The 
performances were deserving of great commenda- 
tion. Lord Falmouth, it is stated, has accepted the 
presidency of this musical institution. 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 
THE FATE OF THE DO-Do. 
AN ORNITHOLOGICAL ROMANCE. 
Do-do! Vasco de Gama* 
Sailed from the Cape of Good Hope with a crammer, 
How he had met, in the Isle of Mauritius, 
A very queer bird wot was not very vicious, 
Called by the name of a do-do; 
And all the world thought what he said was true. 
Do-do! This wonderful creature 
Exhibited one most remarkable feature, 
That though it was plain he a bird was by his bill, 
Devil a wing was on either side visible, 
Sich a do-~lo-do! 
There’s nothing like finding out something new. 
Do-do! A Dutchman shot him, 
And looked at the bird's latter end when he got him, 
Madge ae —— to ney ‘ad ey bp was an a trace, 
ut five little curling y feathers he'd got in place. 
Jist a ) = her ! rete 
No wonder Mynheer looked puzzled and blue. 
Do-do! Our bird was no Cupid, 
But patente ugly and grievously stupid ; 
So the sailors at first, though for fun they befriended him, 
For a taste of his gizzard ‘fore long put an end to him: 
the do-do-do 


Yet 
Might have lived on if he could have few! 








* Mr. Strickland decidedly objects to Vasco de Gama 
having his name mentioned as the first discoverer of the 


0. Vasco, it is said, saw only a penguin. But as 
Vasco de Gama sounds infinitely better in verse than 
Captain Von Neck, the true discoverer, the poet avails 
himself of the license accorded to his tribe. 
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Do-do! The Hollander boiled him, 

“And spitchcocked his gizzard, and otherwise spoiled him ; 
And to prove what an eatable species of bird he'd cm ae 
The claws and the bill of his dinner aboard he brought 


Do-do-do-do— 
All that remained of a genus quite new! 


Do-do! Although we can’t see him, 
His picture is hung in the British Museum ; 
For the creature itself, we may judge what a loss it is 
When its claw and its bill are such great curiosities. 

. Do-do! Do-do! 
Ornithologists all have been puzzled by you! 
Do-do! Monsieur de Blainville, ’ ' 
Who hits very hard all the nails on his anvil, 
Maintains that the bird was a vulture rapacious, 
And neither a wader nor else gallinaceous : 

A do-do; a 0, 

And not a cock-a-doodie-doo! 


Do-do! John Edward Gray, sir, ; 

Doubted what Mr. de Blainville did say, sir, 

And held that the bird was a vile imposition, 

And that the old Dutchman had seen a vile vision— 
A do-do! a regular do! 

And didn’t believe one word was true! 


Do-do! Alas for our wisdom! . 
Strickland has come to the judgment and his doom, 
By a hole in the head and a bone with a ridge on, 
So that our rara avis is only a pigeon, 

Our do-do only a " 
A regular doo, like a turtle-doo! 


Do-de! Yet I have a fancy 

That we in the mystery something more can see— 

That Vasco de Gama, jist begging his pardon, 

Cotcheda gull with = wings in ablackamoor’s garden, 
And called this do, a do-do, 

And the bill and claws saved from the poultry stew! 


Moral. 
Do-do! Alas, there are left us 
No more remains of the Didus ineptus, _ 
And so, in the progress of science, all —e 
Must die, as the palm-trees will some day at Loddiges, 
And like our wonderful do-do, 
Turn out not worth the hullabaloo!* B. B. 








VARIETIES. 

Winterhalter’s Palatial Pictures closed their ex- 
hibition at St. James’s on Wednesday, having been 
visited, it is said, by above 100,000 people of all 
ranks. If the subscribers are proportionate, the 
worthy Alderman Moon will have reason to rejoice 
in this distinguished mark of Royal patronage. 

Portrait of Sir H, De La Beche.—Among the in- 
dividual objects of attraction at Oxford, we may 
notice a portrait of Sir H. T. De La Beche, painted 
and exhibited by Mr. Huttmann, and beautifully 
engraved by W. Walker. The likeness is excel- 
lent: full of character and of artistical feeling. 
When we look upon the practical services to 
science of the original, we are prepared to see 
this print a great favourite with the members of the 
British Association; as it will doubtless be with the 
public at large. 

The Wellington Statue has provoked a diatribe 
from the Times, following up the squibs of Punch ; 
but as the same degree of information pervades 
both, and subjects of taste are liable to as great 
differences of opinion as these great oracles dis- 
play against a host who think otherwise, we leave 
the matter without comment to the judgment of 
the public. 

Royal Orthopedic Hospital.—Under the patron- 
age of the Queen, Prince Albert, and a long list of 

* The humour of this bit of philosophy in sport will be 
apparent enough to every one present at the British As- 
sociation, where the description of the Dodo, a bird found 


on three islands of the Indian Archipe! by the early Por- 
tuguese navigators, and only extinct within the last two 


centuries, oceupied the long evening lecture by Mr. Strick- 
land on Monday, and hours of discussion in Section D on 





. the following en when, in spite of the Prince of 
0! 


Canino’s con r its being of the cock-a-doodle 
species, it was generally voted to be a sigantic Pi m, and 
a percher, though tute of wings. The su ect gave 
rise to some diversion among graver inquiries. ce our 


return from the congress another pleasant correspondent 
has sent us the following: 


First verse of a ~*~ intended to have been sung in op- 
‘orbes’s verses on the Dodo, at one of 


position to Prof. 

the dinners of the Red Lions at Oxford, 1847. 
Of all the queer birds that ever you’d see, 
The Dodo’s the queerest of Columbidea ; 
For all her life long she ne’er sat on a tree, 
And when the Dutch came, away went she. 


Tee wit, tee woo, I’d tt ye to know, 


other royal and noble patrons’ the friends of this 
excellent charity met at Willis’s Rooms on Monday 
evening to enjoy the pleasures of the dance, and 
promote the objects of the institution by increasing 
the funds, which we are sorry to hear are by no 
means equal to the demands upon them. Judging 
from the attendance on the occasion, we should 
think that the dancers of Monday have tended 
materially to relieve the deformities of some of 
their club-footed brothers and sisters, and proba- 
bly will enable them hereafter to become votaries 
of Terpsichore: that the dance should contribute 
to so desirable a result is too apposite to need com- 
ment, The arrangements of the evening were in 
all respects admirable, and the festivities were 
kept up till an early hour in the morning. 
Zoological Society.—The third concert champétre 
held this season took place on Saturday last at the 
gardens of the Zoological Society in the Regent’s 
Park. The band, which consisted of fifty perform- 
ers selected from the three regiments of foot guards, 
executed most effectually a very admirable pro- 
gramme, which contained, besides some of the best 
popular music, selections from the finest works of 
Weber, Mozart, and Beethoven. The Dukes of 
Grafton and Cleveland, the Princess Grazalkowitch, 
the Countess of Cardigan, &c., and a fashionable 
and numerous assembly of the fellows and their 
friends, were present. 
British Museum Commission.—-Her Majesty (June 
19th) has appointed the Earl of Ellesmere, the 
Bishop of Norwich, Lord Langdale, Lord Wrottes- 
ley, Sir Philip de Malpas Grey Egerton, Sir C. 
Lemon, Sir R. I, Murchison, A. Rutherfurd, Jo- 
seph Hume, Esq., S, Rogers, Esq., and R. Monck- 
ton Mills, Esq., to be her Majesty’s Commissioners 
for inquiring into the constitution and government 
of the British Museum; and they held their first 
meeting at Gwydyr House on Tuesday last. 
The Ray Society, instituted in 1844, goes on ef- 
ficiently. It held its anniversary meeting at Oxford 
on Saturday,— Mr. Strickland in the chair,—when 
a very favourable report of its four years’ progress 
was made; and the prospect of future improvement 
was confidently anticipated. 
Low's Register of the House of Commons.—A com- 
plete list of all the places represented in Parlia- 
ment, with all the changes that have taken place 
in their representations since the last general elec- 
tion, and a synoptical view of each member’s vote 
upon the Dissenter’s Chapel Bill, the grant to 
Maynooth, and Free Trade in Corn. 
Ollivier’s Parliamentary Register is a similar pro- 
duction upon an extended scale, with vacant spaces 
for the results of the forthcoming general election. 
Both works will be found well calculated for the 
purposes for which they are designed. 
Caxton. — The following inscription, on a mural 
tablet, executed by Henry Westmacott, already 
exists in the church of St. Margaret, Westminster, 
bearing the monogram of William Caxton: 
To the Memory 
of WILLIAM CaxTon, 
who first introduced into Great Britain 
the Art of Printing, 
and who a.p. 1477, or earlier, 
exercised that art 
in the Abbey of Westminster, 
This Tablet, 
in remembrance of one 


to whom 
the literature of this country 
is so largely indebted, 
was raised, 

Anno Domini mpcccxx. 

by the Roxburghe Club, 
Ear Spencer, K.G., President. 
Prof. Wagner.—We learn with regret that the 
name of the veteran professor and counsellor, Dr. 
Wagner, must be added to the obituary of German 
philosophers. He died at Marburg at the advanced 
age of 87; and in him society has lost a valuable 
member, and literature a bright ornament. 


An address, on presenting the fourth Annual Re- 
port, announces the dissolution of this establish- 
ment. Though Mr. Buckingham, as resident di- 


Dissolution of the British and Foreign Institute.— 


gagements were punctually paid. up to May 1846, 
no fund was accumulating, the club not paying its 
expenses, and the proposed new shares not being 
taken up to the extent anticipated. Many mem- 
bers had also withdrawn, and others failed to pay 
up their subscriptions; so that the income had now 
fallen short of the expenditure by little more than 
10002, to meet the estimate of 2,500. Under these 
untoward circumstances, a dissolution was resolved, 
at such time and in such manner as the share- 
holders might determine. The committee suggest 
a voluntary donation of a year’s subscription from 
every member, to lighten the loss which must 
otherwise fall on the shareholders. 
PENSIONS ! 
The Widow and Daughters of Dr. Chalmers.—Lord 
John Russell has, in the most prompt and gracious 
manner, conferred a pension of 200/. per annum on 
the widow and family of the late Dr. Chalmers. 
Mr. Leigh Hunt.—The general literary world will 
also rejoice to learn, even at this late day, that 
pension of 2007. a year has been granted to Mr 
Leigh Hunt. 
The Children of Thomas Hood have also had their 
just claims upon the country acknowledged by the 
continuance of the pension of 100/. to them which 
was so ephemerally enjoyed by their parents. "Poor 
Hood died a few months after the grant in 1844, 
and his widow in 1846. Lord John Russell has 
shewn the greatest kindness towards these two 
orphans, and when first the lapse of the original 
pension was brought to his notice, it was not within 
his power to renew the grant on the children, the 
whole fund at his disposal for that year having been 
expended ; but he presented a gift of 100/. fromthe 
royal bounty, and he has now carried into full effect 
his benevolent purpose by this prompt recognition 
of the literary distinction of T. Hood, and the al- 
leviation of that condition of dependence which is 
but too generally entailed on the families of emi- 
nent literary men. Tom Hood the younger isa 
boy of great promise; he is placed at the Univer- 
sity College school, where he has already distin- 
guished himself, having gained the first exhibition 
of 15, arising from a legacy left to the school by 
Mr. Holloway, the amount of the exhibition being 
sufficient to defray all the fees of the school. 
Father Mathew has also been generously awarded 
a pension of 300/. a year, in consideration of his 
indefatigable services for the promotion of morality 
by the suppression of intemperance. 
LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

The Lands of the Bible, by John Wilson, D.D., F.R.S., 
2 vols. 8vo, with maps, Xe., 1/. 16s,—Barrett’s —— of 
Criticism, Vol. II. Part I., 8vo, 14s.—The Past and Future 
of the British Navy, by Capt. the Hon. E. Plunkett, 2d 
edit. — 8vo, 8s. 6d.—Maclise’s (Joseph) Comparative 
Osteo logy, folio, 21, 12s. 6¢.—Parlour Library, Vol. V., ls. 
—Bohn’s Scientific Library, Vol. I.: Staunton’s Chess 
Player’s Hand-Book, post Bro, 5s.—Bohn’s Standard Li- 
brary, Vol. XXIII.: Lanzi’s History of Painting, Vol. III. 
—Autobiography ofan Artizan, by Christopher Thompson, 
1 vol. 12mo, 6s.—Jenks’ Devotions, by Simeon, 12mo, 2s.— 
Lathom’s English Grammar, 2d edit. 12mo, 4s. 6d.—Ditto 
Outlines of ic, 12mo, 1s. 6¢d.—Naturalist Library, peo- 
nle’s edit., Vol. XXIV., 4s. 6d.—Coghlan’s European 

ourist, 2d edit. 12mo, roan, 22s.—Ditto Hand-Book for 
Italy, 2d edit. 12s.—Jamea’s (G. P. R.) Works, Vol. XIII: 
Henry Masterton, 8vo, 8s.—All Classes: a Novel, by the 
Author of Seymour a 3 vols. post 8vo, 1/. 11s. 6d.— 
People’s Journal, Vol. ILI., 4s. 6d.; gilt, 5s.—Marryat’s 
(Capt) Juvenile Library, Vol. I.: Children of the New 

orest, Vol. I., 4s.—Lardner on the Steam-Engine, re- 
duced, 7s. 6d. 











DENT’S TABLE FOR THE EQUATION OF TIME. 
[This table shews the time which a clock or watch should 
indicate when the sun is on the meridian.) 


184 hm «6 1847. hm 

July 3... 12 3444| July? .. . 12 4267 
4... — 3555 SB w~-ee™ 4 36% 
5... — 4 62 9 — 449 
6 


« . — 4166 ot 





ErratuM.—In the review of Mr. Fergusson’s valuable 
work on Indian architecture ia our last, the name of the 
author was erroneously spelt with a single s—Ferguson. 
There is little risk of any one else being mistaken for a 
tleman so eminently distinguished for Oriental re- 








ne'er was such a bi 


as our famed Dodo. 
1.0, W, 


rector, acted without remuneration, and all en- 


gen r : 
search ; but to prevent the possibility is the object of this 
erratum, 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tere PATENT PETROLINE SOAP 
in practice all the promised beneficial effects on ex- 
we affections atthe cuticle. Lat apes PRrROLINE 

he habia eh mi aga on are most delicate akin Ls es 
ae 


found to have 


the 
The “ Perroiin« SHavine Soar” is 


alaying the irritation felt in the employmen ofthe ordinary 
positions. 


with named “ Dis- 
more detergent 
eae for inveterate Am affections of lon, 
pt =f Soar,” is public schools, where it od 
~ i children’ heads, it proved an efficient 
tion against, By troublesome complaint 





Pore 
Stpenamny 2 being a moderate price, is available for all 
= and is used with pom J pK, in purifying ‘linen after infectious 
iseases; indeed, the use of it may, in many cases of typhus and other 
contngiont, be be considered a beneficial antidote. 
R. HENDRIE, 
PERFUMER TO HER MAJESTY, 
12 anp 13 Ticuporns STREET, REGENT’s QUADRANT. 


E J. DENT’S MANUFACTURE of 
CLOCKS yoy by Three ot gry Patents. 
indies cng Gold Watches with gold dials ant welled in four holes, 
Fight Guineas; Gentleman’s ditto, enamel dials, Ten Guineas; Youth's 
silver Watches, Four Guineas; substantial and accurately-going Silver 
Lever Watches, jewelled in four holes, Six — 
33 treet; and 54 Royal Exchange 
Daw, 82 Strand; (Gack Tower : 





BY SPECIAL DESIRE. 


ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE — 
THIS EVENING {Satarday), p Jult 5s 3, will be performed Bellini's 
Opera, LA SONNAMB' Ami le. Jenny Lind; Elvino, Signor 
Gardoni; and Count Roduipis, Signor 7 F. Lablache. 
With various Entertainments in the Ballet Department, in which Mdlle, 
Carlotta Grisi, Mdile. Carolina Rosati, and Mdlle. Cerito; M. Perrot and 
M. St. Leon will appear. 
The free list is suspended, the public press excepted. 
Pit tickets may be obtained as usual at the Box Office of the Theatre, 
price 10s. 6d. —_ 


Applications for boxes, pit-stalls, and tickets, to be made at the Bor 
Office, at the Theatre. 


ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE— 
The pore 4 Subscribers to the , and the Public, are respect- 
7 intormed that there will bea GRAN EXTRA NIGHT on THURS- 
NEXT, July 8, on which occasion Mdlle. JENNY LIND will appear 
oy one of her favourite characters. 
To be followed by various Entertainments in the Ballet Departm 
—— the talents of Mdlle. Cerito, Mdile. Carolina Rosati, Mdlle. Petit 
han, Mdiles. eo Honore, James, wagnmes Lamoureux, and Mdlle. 
can jotta Grisi; M. Perrot and M. St. 
The free list is atagendials the public press excepted. 
Pit tickets may be obtained as usual at the Box Office of the Theatre, 
price 10s. Gd. each. 
Applications for Sous, pit-stalls, and tickets, to be made at the Box 
Office, at the Theatre. 


Doors open at Seven o'clock ; the Opera to commence at Half-past Seven. 


OOLOGICAL SOCIETY of LONDON.— 

The ——- —_ informed that the NEXT dag er me will take 

place on SATUR! » July 10th, at the Gardens in th s —— 
A carefully selected 1 Band Fifty Paton, from he Three Regi 

of Hi d Infantry, will be in attendance from Half-; Three to Halt. 








peters LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


1 Princes Street, Bank, London. 
Empowered by special Act of Parliament, 4 Vict. cap. ix. 
ADVANTAGES OF THIS INSTITUTION. 


MUTUAL ASSURANCE BRANCH. 
and he lage fund to the assured by —— Ay an ample ne 





Bo cred capita, and 9 


amount er of the annual ogee uired during the first 

one “ate ren i ing halt premi: urns bel 3 pad out of the ae 

which, after five years, will be a vided: Sckong the assured. 
PROPRIETARY BRANCH. 

The lowest rates consistent with staealty 00 Gs 


anal for fo ond Gaontee 


Rabesettt rates oy wea whereby credit credit . ae for half the amount 
then paid off, 


y adapted to cases where as- 
ape or debts. 


ears, to be or remain a charge upon 
HL maely’ the wo option of the 
EXTRACTS FROM THE TABLES. 
Annual Premiums required for an Assurance of 1001. for 
the whole Term of Life. 





MUTUAL ASSURANCE BRANCH. praca ocoemael BRANCH. 





Half Premi-| Whole Pre- 


Whole Pre- 
Age. |um first five)mium after 
allel 


imium 
ears.|seven years, 


5 


ve years. 


' clety ony, at this Office, 


past Six. Fellows can exercise their usual yeiiiogs, Tickets of ad- 
mission, price 3s, 6d. each, may be obtained by order of a Fellow, at the 
Gate, or at the Office of the Society, 11 Hanover Squ 

By order of the Council. 

11 Hanover Square, D. W. MITCHELL, Secretary. 
June 80, 1847. 





= ‘ 
IS GRACE the DUKE of DEVONSHIRE, 

PRES cee of the pea acum ob pore has kindly 
= the GROUNDS of CHISWICK HO for thi 
ception of the Visi ay to the Soci ; con 7A yty next Exhibition, on 
the 17th of July.—Tickets are tssved to the orders of Fellows of the So- 
price 5s.; or at the Garden in the afternoon of 
the 17th of July, at 7s. Gd. each; but then, also, OnLy to ORDERS sIGNED 
by Fe.iows of the Socizry. 


ad N.B.—No tickets will be issued in Regent Street on the day of the Exhi- 
tion. 
21 Regent Street. 


EWCASTLE and BERWICK RAILWAY. 
OPENING of the LINE THROUGHOUT BETWEEN NEW- 
CASTLE and BERWICK. 
aon and after THURSDAY, Jvuty 1, the line will be amen throughout 
pees, ello = , and trains will leave London and Edinburgh at os 
following 's, by which passengers may be booked through :— 
Leave London o- ge tay Bh 9 Orme. 
Arriving at Edinburgh . - « oll pM. 5 Sam. 4 15 Pm. 
Leave Edinbur; ne 6 e 2 9 Oam. 4 O P.om. 
Arrive in Li :: aé« « @ 445am. 8 Om. 


(By order) JAMES ALLPORT, Manager. 
Newcastle, June 28, 1847. 
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PETER MORRISON, Resident Director. 


HE LICENSED VICTUALLERS’ and 
GENERAL FIRE and LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Adelaide Place, London Bridge; 
23 Thistle Street, Edinburgh ; 
Street, 
Wason’s Buildings, and Matthew Street, Liverpool 
d by Act of Parli 


The waa bain every departinent ot Lite and Fire 
Assurance, Reversions, and Loans. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
Actuary—J. ‘lement, 
ee was added a bonus to the Life 


nen eye pooryey & 
sums paid; and a bonus of five per 
poy -ps L, TR tothe payment of the annual interest. 


the convenience of parties wishing to assure for a specific sum 
bonus, a new table at lower rates has pene 
pating scale, one-half ao 


five cent for f five y 
for 10002 on the the immediate paymen| 


ums for the assurance of 100l. for 











Be without profits a a * ’eagey _ 0 
Tho cs. + RS we 
pt ABS 434 ° son 6 
short periods the premiums are considerably lower, for any ages 
we cngeis not wally advertised, information muy be obtained one 
he Actuary or Secretary. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 


insure Houses, Furniture, Stock in Trade, Farming Stock 
on of Personal Property, against loss or or damage by fire’ 


time; if for seven years, 
x. 
JOHN BIGG, Sec. 





HE 78d NUMBER of the HYGEIST for 
Jury contains a copy of the Holy and Sacred Peti 
Commons 


ICTORIA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 18 KING WILLIAM STREET, MANSION HOUSE, 


TRUSTEES. 


Sir J. Duke, a4 M.P., Chairman. = seas 7. by 4 Gatien, 
Ben, Esq. harles Baldwin. 


DIVISION o PROFITS.—At the ‘on Ladi von of this 
pany, held on the 11th March last,a BONUS, AveraGive 25 PER 

CENT ON THE AMOUNT OF PREMIUMS PAID, WAS on Policies éntitled 
to participate in 

Four-¥1rTus, or 80 PER cawt of the gwtire Profits of the Company, will 
at future divisions be appropriated to all Assurers entitled to share therein. 

Every advantage is offered by this Company to Assurers. 

On Policies taken out for the whole fms SO, oe one half of the annual 
Premiums thereon may remain unpaid err 

Parties Assured with the Company are Hn to mnie in many of the 
Colonies, without additional oe and the Premium required for the 
East or West Indies, and other extra risks, is more than usually moderate. 

Advances continue to be made to Assurers on —_ he Poapee or 
eo also on the of most 





tuses, and every information, may be be stained b “y ap- 
plication at vac tne Doone? or by letter, addressed to the Actuary . 


WILLIAM RATRAY, Actuary po Secretary. 





O VISITORS to the CONTINENT; 
and ta. ARTISTS.—Messrs. J. and R. M‘CRACKEN, F 
Agents, and Agents to the Royal Academy, No. 7 Old Jewry, beg to 
remind the Nobility, Gentry, and Artists, t at they continue to receive 
Consignments of Objects ot Fine Arts, Baggage, &c. from all parts of the 
Continent, for clearing through the Custom-House, &c.; and that they 
undertake the Shipment of Effects to all parts of the world. 

Lists of their Correspondents abroad, and every a By 4 be 
had on eee at their Office as above. Also in Paris, of M. M. 
Chenue, No. 28 R roix des Petits Champs (established puree of 50 
7am): “pea and hennt House Agent to the French Court and to the 

ie. 


SALES BY AUCTION. 





Valuable and Splendid Collection of Steel Plates, engraved for 
Mr. Charles Heath's various Publications, by the most emi- 
nent Artists; Books in Quires; §c. §c. 


ME: HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 


at a Great Room, 192 Fleet Street (corner of Chancery Lane’ of, 
on Wepyespay Next, July 7th, and Two following days, at Half-past 
Twelve {by pont of the Trustees), an extensive assem Portraits of 
- “ag = Se Sida | oo Landsca; » comprising — 
73 plete, 21 Plates; Views Windsor and its Neigh- 

buried, complete, 1 ep Book of Beauty, various years, from 1855 to 
a “ol Beauty, for 1846-47, complete, 26 Plates; The 
ke, cad oak from 1858 to 1845, 44 Plates; The Keepsake, for 

isi az, complete, 26 Plates; Gems of Beauty, 13 Plates; Beauty’s Cos- 
tume, 11 Plates; Children of the Nobility, 16 Plates; Belle of a Season, 
4 Plates; Legends of Venice, 2 Plates; Church of St. Marc, Venice, and 
Lord Strafford; Heath’s Illustrations ‘of Lord B Byron's te mperial Svo, 
162 Copies; Heath's Portfolio of Engravings, royal 4to, 433 Copies; Vari- 
= Prints, Scraps, Illustrations, &c. An extensive Assortment of Illus- 
Juvenile Works, es Andersen’s Tales from Denmark, 310 
Copies; Danish Story-Book, 440 Copies; and The Nightingale, &c., 570 
Copies; Gammer Gurton’s Old Story-Books of England, 1150 Copies; Mrs. 
Myrtle’s ogy <4 Scenes, Spring, Summer, and Autumn, 4 Volumes, 
various, &c. &c. The” various Copyrights, Lithographic Drawings on 
Stones, and Wovud Blocks; fcp., 200 Copies, 
with the Stereotype Piates and Wood Blocks. Outlines of Sculpture, im- 
perial 8vo, 100 Copies, and the Li hic Stones; Lira Armonica, 
edited by J. B. Arnold, royal 4to; the Stock, 148 E ved Metal Plates 
of Music, and 19 Lithographic Drawings on ‘Stone ; 460 Gross of Cumber- 
land Lead Drawing and other Pencils. A Fine ‘Paintin — Landscape, 
Cattle, and Figures, by P. » gilt frame. A Ditto—Landscape and 
Figures, by Artois, ail irame, &c. &c. To be viewed and Catalogues had 








= House of Com: on the 15th of June, signed by = of n700 
of the pa. Also, _ ae on the case containing that petition— 

Mr. Fraser’s Address on the ——- tion—With- 

drawal of the Medical 5: aaa ill, &e. &c.—Offi Strand, Lon- 

don. Price y post; and mey be had ar all the Hygeian 

Agents Gronghont 3. country. 


EOLOGY, MINERALOGY, and CONCHO- 
LOGY.—Mr. ‘Tauhane, 149 Strand, near Somerset House, Lon- 
don, arranges elementary collections of Shells, Minerals, and Fossils, 
which wi i? facilitate the study of these interesting branches of 
Seo te Mnsedne’ 10,20 20 to 50 guineas each. He also gives Private Instruc- 
tion in Mineralogy 


OLICITORS’ and GENERAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE See per cen omy on 
the — eT. ly to ie Solicitor, 4 br he Office, 57 Chan. 


cery Lane, 
CHARLES JOHN GILL, Secretary. 











TO EQUITABLE POLICY HOLDERS. 
HE ASYLUM COMPANY originated i in 1827 


the system of Bonus for 1830, ee con- 
— to 1840, moh now current for 1850. The facility has recent 
secul 


ne and of dete us without any actual outlay ta case 
of deferring th the outlay to Survivors until after the 





of aaa yb — 
us shall be 


gy et on toute and Healthy Lives, and Officers and others travel- 
ing or resident abroad. 
The Board of Directors assemble twice a week. 


Chairman—Lieut.-Gen. Sir James Law Lushington, G.C.B, 
Deputy Chairman—Charles William Hallett, Esq. 


Formalities waived, so that in certain cases the ordina’ 
a smavely ry references may 


Policies virtually app in a day, te party calling at the Com- 
ish Se gate 


pany’s House; or, with all con ers 
5 N, +» Resident Director. 
72 Cornhill, London. ts 





DUCATION.—GERMANY.—The Principal 
ofa bapa ege and liberally conducted Establishment ca BONN, 
in 1833, ely domestic 


formed in 1 ~ ly the 
TWENTY-FIVE YOUNG GENTLEMEN, has a FEW VACANCIES, 
and etfully recom: 2k the attention of Parents, since it com- 
bines the important ad weer ac the Conti- 
— with the _ te speal German 
tendence of the Three well-qualified Resident 

in those Toe ea being st 
Si the cary Se Chain 
Shove, many be ben ofr, Hosihans, Citsary, 08 bead Orteet bandon. 








LITERATURE AND ART. 


HE NEW SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 

WATER COLOURS OPENED their THIRTEENTH ANNUAL 

EXHIBITION on MONDAY 19th April, Gallery, 55 PALL MALL, near 
St. James's Palace. 


Ad 1s. Catalogues, 6d. 
JAMES a SECRETARY. 
OYAL ACADEMY of ARTS, Trafalgar 
oeets Square.—The EXHIBITION of the ROYAL ACADEMY i is NOW 
* Admission (from Eight o’Clock till Seven), One Shilling. 
Catalogue, One Shilling. 
JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., pera Sec. 


BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 
Nearly ready, with a Map, 8vo, 
R/S KE’S REVOLUTION in SERVIA, from 
Servian MSS. and Documents. 


Translated from the German, by Mrs. ALSKANDER KERR. 
John Murray,Albemarle 














EW WEEKLY FREE TRADE and 
FAMILY NEWSPAPER, larger than the London “Times.” On 
SATURDAY, a 10, ag SE Ce in ublished, Ft." Sixpence, the First 
Number of THE LONDON M ny This will be printed 
on OP pone sheet, —_—-= tt i ise sallow by ne and wi nod eh be 
one largest as ape ed kingdom. It will earnest HT 
represent the common the generous feeling, and the public spirit it of 
the English ee ae It will advocate civil, caligivas, tad commercial li- 
berty ; pay tng wel red n 
Bieribetion wT ay the 
poor ; apg yee duties on the 
ts; the moral and intellectual 
recreat 





‘ pei 
of most of the h and as ¥i ‘ire, and 
the other northern counties, who supported and upheld the Anti-Corn- Law 


League. 
d (post paid) 


, orders, and adverti 
to the Editors, 345 Strand, London. 








» to be add: 





496 THE, LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 








a inaaties 
8 New Burlington Street, Fuly 3, 1847. 


R, BENTLEY will immediately publish the 
following NEW WORK 


so 
The Author of ‘‘ Emilia Wyndham.” 
- Norman’s Bridge; or, the Modern 
Midas. 
‘By the ams of “ Emilia Wyndham, ” « Pather Darcy,” 

e Two Old Men’s Tales,” &c. 

3 vols. (Now ready.) 
11. 

Dedicated, by permission, to Her Majesty. 


Memoirs of the Private Life ms 
~ Opinions of Louisa, Queen o 
o- «- Prussia, ’ 


CONSORT OF PREDERICK WILLIAM THE THIRD. 
' ¢. #& By Mrs. CHARLES RICHARDSON. 
oa vol, post 8vo, uniform with Miss Strickland’s Lives 
of the Queens of England.” 


111. 
Dedicated to the Royal Geographical Society. 
Travels in Africa; 

Narrative ofa Journey undertaken in the Years 1845-6, from 
Whydah, on the West Coast of Africa, through the King- 
dom of Dahomey, to Adofoodiah, in the Interior of Africa. 
By JOHN DUNCAR, late. of the Ist. Life-Guards, and one 

the late. Niger Expedition. 
2 vols. post nn with Map by Arrowsmith, and other 
Tilustrations. 


Scraps and Sketches of Irish Life, 
- Past and Present. 
By ies Author of “‘ The Hot-Water Cure.” 
2 vols. post Svo, 21s. oe ready). 


E ie ; v. 
Rambles in Sweden and Gottland. 
" With Etchings by the Wayside. 
By SYLVANUS, 
Author of “‘ Pedestrian Reminiscences at Home and Abroad, 
‘ with Sketches of Country Life.” 
8vo, with Illustrations. 


vi. 


Gisella. 
By the Author of “Second Love.” 
' 3 vols, 
"vate 


Li d Historical Memoirs of 
terary an isteris emo 


y J. HENEAGE J ESSE, — 

Author of “Memoirs of the Court of England,” “ George 
Selwyn and his Contemporaries,” “ ros Pretenders 
and their Adherents,” &c. 

2 vols. 8vo, with Illustrations. 


VIII. 
Facts and Figures from Italy. 

By DON JEREMY SAVONAROLA, 

Benedictine Monk. 
Addressed du the Two Last Winters to 
CHARLES DICKENS, Esq. 
Being an"Appendix to his ‘“Prcrures.” 
¢ 1 vol. post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


Notes of a Residence a at Rome. 


By “A Prorestant wep 
(Rev. M. VICARY, M.A.) 
Post 8vo. 


St. Mark’s Reef; or, the Crater. 


A TALE oF THE Pacrric. 


FENIMORE C PER, . 
_Aashor o The pile oe The Pathfinder,” rn 
3 vols. 
Secret 
UnpEr tHe Empe: 
By J. 


; . 2 vols. Sve. ; seth ett 
Ricwarp Benrtey, New. Y . 
PATS oni lr By he 


HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 
No. CLXXIII. 
Will be published on Wednesday next. 
CONTENTS: 
. LIFE OF ST. FRANCIS OF ASSISE. 
. DYCE’S BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER. 
. BROWNE’S WHALING CRUISE. 
. LUPE OF LORD SIDMOUTH. 
» ROBIN HOOD. 
. MR. DISRAELI’S TANCRED: THE EMANCIPA- 
TION OF THE JEWS. 
. STEIN AND HARDENBERG: PRUSSIAN AGRA- 
RIAN LEGISLATION. 
. MRS. QUILLINAN AND MRS, BUTLER: BOOKS 
OF TRAVELS. 
9. EASTLAKE’S MATERIALS FOR A HISTORY OF 
QIL PAINTING. 
10. WHAT IS:TO BE DONE WITH OUR CRIMINALS? 
London: i: ERS Edinburgh: A. and C. Black. 





BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


HE CH Rist IAN “Tan 
LVII. Price Six S 
ConrrEnts. 
ANCIENT AND MODERN FREEMASONRY. 
TUPPER’S PROVERBIAL PHILOSOPHY. 
THE USE OF ORGANS. 
PRESCOTT’S CONQUEST OF PERU. 
ANTHOLOGIA OXONIENSIS, 
FLOWERS IN CHURCHES, 
NINFA, A NOVEL. 
. STATE INTERFERENCE with CHURCII SCHOOLS. 
. AMERICAN TRAVELLERS. 
. NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS. 
London : James Burns, 17 Portman Street. 





SeereSe sere 


_ 





HE PHARMACE! UTICAL JOURNAL 
Edited rd po BELL. 
CONTENTS: : 

The Pharmaceutical Bil oticine a08, Paeeeecs, in Sly ete 
Oil of Bitter Almonds—Caution to Druggists, &c.—Ether, Inhalers (with 
Four StS “Anine—Green Oxide of Chromium:-Cltrate itrate of 
nesia—Test nh Acid—Analysis of Bodies con! 

On Thialdine Cascarilla’ * Bark— 


—- of E iquids—Opadeldoc tial Oil in Starke Th 
steam in Ven en ee eed of Quacks—éc. 


Published by John Churchill, Princes Street, Leicester Square ; Mac- 
9 lachlan and Stewart, Edinburgh; and Fannin and Co., Dablin. 


Of whom may be had, neafly bound in cloth, gilt lettered, price 12s. 6d. 
Volumes I. to VI. of the Pharmaceutical Journal. 
Any Velume can be had separate. 


FRAsER's MAGAZINE for JULY, 
wt 6d,, contains :— 


Three Days s of the Kamina a ‘Schull. By R. Chenevix Trench M.A. 

greg 7 Mount Olympos. 

“I Owe you Nothing, Sir.” 

The Last Home. 

Lathom House, and the Stenley Family. " 

Wilkie and H 

Ransian Serge t and Morning.on the Thames. 
the an Not Slick the Clockmaker.” The 

oO 





Author of “ Orators of the Age.” No. I. 
Party. 








New Workiby Michael Angelo Titmarsh. 
Price 1s, each, with eo oe eg on Steel and Wood, 


VANITY FAIR: ee. aed Pencil Sketches of 
soit Ew 


and unaffected. Common sense sits 
» his name would 
0 ie I ing oi 
oF a noedgsreny yteieberer ry 


H VOLUME of PUNCH: 
of Four Hundred ‘Cuts, amongst which are 


as the eee wail, fate Frice 


Office, 85 Mast tse. 


Jor July. ; 
eer so 


Ce antigens of «Dam Panroun Lionas.” 








: Sey Sener ee en and 26 Donegall | ' 


New Novel by Mrs. Gascoigne. 
Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols, 
ELYN HARCOUR 
thioress of “ Temptation; of, a Wite’s Perils,” & 
~The find"‘ Evelyn Harcourt’ 
and eloquent hook; and that although the gh he writer lays tre the westttte 
in whic hich so man; Rigen ead te one ‘The display i is temical expen, 
~ 4 % fos aery play is human, not jp. 
Also, now ready, 

The ROMANCE of WAR (Vol. IV.); or, the 


Highlanders in uel to “T 
Spain.” By JAMES GRANT, Eeq., late God It Regiment.” sishlanders in 


Also, just published, 

MARY ANNE WELLINGTON, the SOI. 
age s ee aaa hin com By + Rev. R. COBBOLD, 
= Ry plete in 1 vol., with Ilustra. 

Henry Colburn, Publisher, 15 Great Marlborough Street. 


OHN’S STANDARD LIBRARY, 
New Volume now ready (Vol. 25). 
LANZI’S HISTORY of PAINTING. Vol, 3, 
which completes the Work. With Portrait of Corteggio. Price 3s. 6, 
York Street, Covent Garden. . 








In 1 vol. post 8vo, a a 500 re hy a illustrated with numeroas 
HE CHESS- ‘PLAYER'S HAND- BOOK. 


By H. STAUNTON, Esq, 
Forming the First Volume of “ Boun’s po OY. Lrprany.” 
York Street, Covent Garden. 
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